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THE author of this volume is advantageously known to the 
public by a former course of Halsean Lectures, as well as by 
other publications. ‘These have met with a favourable re- 
ception, and have procured for their author a patron in 
Granville Hastings Wheeler, Esq. who presented him to the 
vicarage of Ledsham, in Yorkshire, though unconnected and 
astranger. Such an act of disinterested patronage it was 
but grateful justice publicly to acknowledge; and accord- 
ingly Mr. Benson dedicates to him the present performance, 
of which we propose to give some account to our readers. 
That considerable difficulties exist in the Holy Scriptures 
is felt and owned by every sober-minded scholar; and it 
could not be otherwise without the operation of a continued 
miracle. The Sacred Records were composed by various 
persons in remote periods, and in different countries, the 
necessary result of which is a great diversity of style, ima- 
gery, and manner, and a consequent difliculty of interpre- 
tation. They are written in three languages, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Greek ; not Greek in its purity, but idioma- 
tical, sometimes not improperly called Hellenistical; and as they 
have long ceased to be spoken, except in a corrupt dialect, 
they cannot be exempt from those doubts and obscurities 
which attend all dead languages. ‘There are numerous allu- 
sions to manners, customs, and opinions, very different from 
our own, with many of which we are impe:fectly acquainted, 
so that it is no easy matter to place ourselves in the situation 
of the several writers, to enter into their views, to appreciate 
their feelings, to see their — and to comprehend their 
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reasonings. Difliculties also arise from the nature of the 
subjects treated of in the Sacred Writings ; historical, pro- 
phetic, poetical, religious; commencing with the creation 
and fall of man, and developing a scheme of redemption of 
such stupendous magnitude and awful mysteriousness, as, in 
all its parts and bearings, to be above the comprehension of 
the human intellect. From these causes it must often happen, 
that some things will, upon a cursory view, appear contra- 
dictory to our notions ; some, irreconcileable to each other, 
and some inexplicably dark and obscure. Hence there must, 
in the nature of things, be obscurities in the Bible, and many 
difliculties must, of necessity, be encountered in its expo- 


sition; but this forms no ground of rational objection ; for 
as Mr. Benson well observes, 


“ These difficulties spring not from any want of character or 
capacity in the authors, but from the subjects upon which they 
treat, the languages in which they wrote, and the circumstances 
under which they composed. Whether the obscurities be of a 
philosophical, philological, or historical kind; whether they belong 
to the doctrines, the precepts, or the prophecies of the Scriptures, 
it is the reader’s, not the writer's, ignorance which creates and 
continues them. The sacred penmen wrote, as all ordinary men 
in the same situation, would, and must have written, and it is only 
by reason of a change in the state and aspect of the world which 
no human power or foresight could prevent, and from the operation 
of causes whose influence no human composition could escape, that 
darkness and ambiguity have, in so many instances, supervened, 
‘To the authors of the Bible, therefore, in their situation as men, 
and to the Bible itself, if it be regarded only as the composition of 
men, the frequent occurrence of such a variety of ‘ things hard to 
be understood,’ cannot be considered as any serious or solid objec- 
tion. Every other similar work would inevitably have been affected 
in a Similar manner ; and if Revelation appears to have been ope- 
rated upon in a greater degree, it is because its antiquity is higher, 
its language more intricate, its matter more abstruse, and the ages 
and countries in which it was produced, more dissimilar from those 
to which we ourselves belong ; but principally because it has been 
so minutely, so jealously, and often so captiously searched,” P. 18. 


These difficulties, unavoidable as they are, afford a handle 
for the wit aud ridicule of the infidel, who eagerly lays hold 
of them for extenuating his unbelief. He maintains that 
many parts in the Bible are unintelligible, and more are 
abstruse, that some are immoral or absurd, and others irre- 
concileable with tacts and philosophy. These are grave 
‘ebarges ; but fortunately may be easily rebutted. If obsca- 
rities could not possibly be avoided in a revelation from Ged 
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to man, with what consisteney is it on that account con- 
demned? Divine truths can only be communicated through 
the instrumentality of language and of human means, except 
upon the supposition of the constant exercise of a miraculous 
power. Such means, however employed, are necessarily 
productive of difliculties; and difficulties which are mavoid- 
able, are therefore unobjectionable circumstances. The Scrip- 
tures, it is true, are something more than a mere human 
composition, in that they are “ given by inspiration of God.” 
But as the inspired truths are transmitted from age to age, 
through the medium of haman means, difliculties are in- 
evitable ; and hence their existence must be consistent with 
the character of the Bible as an inspired work. In affirming 
that difliculties are inevitable, we do not mean to bound the 
power of the Almighty, with whom all things are possible ; 
bat to assert that difliculties are inseparable from the mode 
which Divine Wisdom has adopted for the conveyance of 
religious truth. ‘The real question then is, whether this mode, 
though encumbered with some difficulties, be fit and expe- 
dient; or in other words, whether it be wise and proper to 
permit the existence of difficulties in Revelation ? 

Now to this question, an answer must be given in the 
allirmative, if it can be shewn that the difficulties of Scripture 
are attended with several advantages. On this subject Mr. 
Benson reasons with great acuteness and irresistible force, 
proving that the removal of these difficulties would be detri- 
mental both to the stability of the Christian faith, and the 
progressive improvement of man’s rational nature. We shall 
give a short abstract of his arguments. 

In the first place, the philological and historical difficulties 
of the Scriptares afford the best internal arguments in favour 
of Revelation. In proof of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Scriptures, we appeal to the peculiarities of the Scrip- 
ture style, and the multiplicity of Scripture allusions to the 
manners and customs of the ages and countries in which we 
aflirm them to have been written, and the sentiments and 
actions of those of whom they treat. Such difficulties are 
the best internal arguments, for, had the Bible been so framed 
that it might have been alike understood by men of every 
capacity and in every age, ‘t could have had none of the 
characteristic features which would have fixed its compo- 
sition to any particular person or period. Strip the Bible 
of all those peculiarities which so evidently originate in the 
circumstances under which it was produced, and you will 
rob it for ever of one of the best internal marks of its havin 
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removal of all difliculties from the Scriptures, we should 
have lost a direct and very powerful internal evidence in 
favour of their genuineness and authenticity. 

‘To this, however, it may be objected that the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Sacred Writings might have been 
sufliciently supported by external evidence, without encum- 
bering them with difliculties. No doubt this might have 
been done; but it would have diminished the force of the 
arguments in support of the Jewish and Christian Revela- 
tions. Be the external evidences what they might, they could 
not, in that case, have been considered the same in weight 
and influence over the human mind, because they would then 
have wanted the confirmation of internal proof. The sincere 
believer, feeling his own weakness, and liability to doubts, 
will be grateful for the additional evidence supplied by the 
Scripture Difliculties ; because the proofs of Christianity 
are, after all, not more than enough to keep him steadfast to 
his Redeemer and his God. The sceptic would have been 
encouraged in his unbelief. Had there been no philological 
and historical difficulties to indicate the age and authors of 
the Bible, he would have strongly urged the deficiency of 
those internal marks of genuineness and authenticity which 
we demand and find in every other work. 

The second advantage of Scripture Difficulties is the 
renewed contirmation of our sinking and wavering faith af- 
forded by the elucidation of these difficulties. As the positive 
evidences of Revelation are apt to be forgotten, and to lose 
their influence by losing the charm of novelty, it is expe- 
dient that we should have a constant opportunity of fortifying 
the weakness of our belief by the aid of some indirect 
and incidental arguments, which, arising up from time to 
time with all the freshness of unexpected discoveries, may 
strengthen our dependence upon the general proofs of the 
divine origin of the Bible, and renew, at intervals, our fading 
remembrance of their force. Now the Scripture difliculties 
are constantly receiving a complete elucidation; and every 
great obscurity elucidated is an objection removed ; and 
every objection removed, affords one of the best, because 
most unsuspicious, testimonies to the truth and authority of 
any writing. The beneficial influence of the elucidation, and 
consequently of the existence of Scripture difficulties, 's 
therefore manifest, not only in the production of belief at 
first, but also in nourishing and maintaining it when pro- 
duced. 

If it be objected, that this benefit is compensated, and 
perhaps even overbalanced by the disadvantages of those 
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douldts which difficulties must always create before their elu- 
cidation can acquire any great degree of evidential weight, 
the answer is, that difliculties of some kind or other are 
inseparable from a state of trial and discipline. In natural 
religion and in moral philosophy, in what we are to believe, 
and what we are to do in every social, civil, and religious 
relation, we have obstacles to overcome. Had Revelation, 
therefore, been so cleared of difficulties, that men could not 
possibly doubt, it would have violated all the notions we have 
derived from experience and meditation upon the usual 
course of God’s dealings with his creatures. And if the 
trial of our faith, in some way or other, be necessary and 
right, what better method can be imagined, than by the 
permitted existence of ‘‘ those things hard to be understood,” 
which, whilst they minister occasion for doubts, call forth at 
the same time our talents and diligence to solve them; and 
when solved, become subservient to the more decided esta- 
blishment of our belief? 

If it be also alleged, that the difficulties of Scripture would 
have been attended with the same advantages, had they been 
neither so great nor so numerous as they are, it may be re- 
plied, that, had they been slight in their nature, they would 
have had no effect upon the learned and inquisitive; that a 
gradual solution of difficulties is what the stability of the 
Christian faith demands; and that, if they had been extremely 
limited in their number, they would have excited but little 
attention, and so would have been comparatively inefficient 
in either renewing or confirming us in qur belief. 

All those difficulties, then, which depend upon the laws of 
criticism, and the knowledge of antiquities fur their solution, 
are attended with very beneficial results ; but, besides these, 
there are others of a different character, which have been not 
unaptly styled the mysteries of revelation. ‘These, however, 
are analogous to the difficulties which we meet with in the 
course and constitution of nature; and if they were blotted 
out of the Book of Life, one very plausible confirmation of 
its having proceeded from that Omniscient Being, who, when 
he speaks at all, may naturally be expected to speak of 
matters beyond the grasp of our limited comprebension. 

The next benefit which the difficulties of Scripture pro- 
duce, is that of contributing to the improvement of man’s 
rational nature, by that exercise of the understanding which 
their solution requires. ‘They link religion and learning in 
an inseparable bond of union, and thus give a dignity and use 
to every description of knowledge, which without that con- 
uexion, would never have accrued, Christianity demands 
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extensive knowledge and learning for the elucidation and 
defence of its claims, and thus not only renders every form of 
human wisdom useful and important, but also contributes to 
the improvement of the intellectual faculties. 

The Bible may be contemplated, not only as “ given by 
inspiration of God,” but as also given for the instruction of 
man. Its difliculties, therefore, must be shewn to be not only 
consistent with its nature as an inspired, but also compatible 
with its object as an instructive work. ‘This is no arduous 
task ; for, whatever difficulties exist in the Scriptures, they 
must be pronounced fit for edification, when it is shewn first, 
that they are sufficiently clear upon all the fundamentals of 
religion to every willing and ordinary capacity ; and secondly, 
that amongst the various difficulties with which Revelation 
is acknowledged to abound, there are none which, when 
correctly explained, can lead to any immorality, or any dan- 
ae error. Now the first of these propositions will scarcely 

e denied by candid inquirers, certainly not by sincere pro- 
testants, and the second, it is the object of Mr. Benson's 
researches to establish, which he does most successfully, as 
far as he has yet proceeded. 

The difficulties of Scripture, therefore, are both consistent 
with the inspiration and utility of revelation, and are likewise 
attended with beneficial consequences. But it must not be 
inferred from this, that no attempt should be made to explain 
them. ‘The benefits to which they give rise, are not attri- 
butable so much to the mere fact of their existence, as to the 
elucidation of them. When that which at first appears 
dilicult and obscure is shewn by a proper interpretation to 
agree with the age, character, and circumstances of the writer, 
it strengthens the evidence for the genuineness and credi- 
bility of the work. Hence it is important that obscurities 
should be elucidated, but the question remains how is this to 
be accomplished? How are the difficulties to be explained ! 
To this question Mr. Benson returns an answer in the fifth 
and sixth lectures, in which he points out the proper mode of 
removing the obscurities which are discoverable in the Sacred 
Writings. ‘To this end, he first investigates and corrects the 
errors into which many have fallen in expounding the Bible, 
and afterwards deduces and defends the necessary rules to 
be observed in the interpretation of “ things hard to be 
understood.” ‘To accomplish this was no easy matter, and we 
are inclined to think that he has not treated this sabject with 
his usual felicity. We ‘are aware that to notice all the errors o! 
expositors, and to give all the rules of interpretation would 
be to write a complete treatise on hermencatic theology, and 
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that it requires the nicest judgment to hit the medium 
between a too scanty enumeration and too much detail; yet 
there are some omissions which we could wish to have seen 
supplied, and there are some rules laid down which are in 
themselves too self-evident to need a particular illustration, 
However we will net quarrel with our author for these faults, 
when he has supplied us with so much to commend. 

We cannot omit to notice a degree of confusion which he 
appears to us to have fallen into, in laying down his fifth 
general rule, (p. 122. e¢ seq.) Some theologians maintain, 
that no other laws are to be applied to the interpretation of 
the Bible, than such as are applied to any human compo- 
sition. Mr. Benson, in common with many others, is of a 
different opinion, and adopts it as a general rule in the 
explanation of Scripture difliculties, ‘that we should always 
make that difference between the interpretation of the lan, 
guage of the Bible and any other book, which the inspiration 
and different object of the Bible require.” Now both opi- 
nions will be found correct if we advert to the distinction 
between the sense of the Scriptures and the subject matter of 
that sense. In extracting the sense or meaning of the sacred 
Writers the same rules must be applied as in extracting the 
meaning of any ancient author; but in explaining the difli- 
culties which may attach to that meaning when found out, it 
must never be forgotten that it is a revelation from God, and 
consequently is entitled to a submissive deference, which it 
would be full to yield to a merely human composition. 

In the eighth lecture, the author proceeds to investigate 
first, what degree of success may be reasonably expected in 
our endeavours to elucidate the difficulties of Scripture ; and 
secondly, whether this probable degree of success be sulli- 
cient for all the necessary purposes of a Christian's faith and 
practice. These points are discussed with a precision, an 
acuteness, and an elegance highly creditable to his abilities. 
Hlis comparison of the success to be expected in illustrating 
Scripture difficulties, and of the success of the traveller 
Belzoni, in discovering the recesses of an Egyptian pyramid, 
is peculiarly happy. In the ninth lecture, we are presented 
with a classification of Scripture difficulties, which are ar- 
ranged in three leading divisions; the first comprehending 
those difficulties which are of a philological nature; the 
second, those arising from chronology, geography, &c,; and 
the third, such as take their origin in the subjects about which 
revelation is conversant. This last, it is obvious, admits of 
many subdivisions. ‘The two former classes are evidently 
relating to such matters as cannot well be discussed from the 
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pulpit, and the last opens into so wide a field of discussion, 
that few individuals have either the ability or the industry to 
embrace the whole. Accordingly, Mr. Benson confines him- 
self to the consideration of the historical difliculties alone. 
It is these which, he believes, the circumstances of the times 
have rendered most essential to be vindicated and explained ; 
and when we consider how much these have of late vears 
been made the ground of ridicule and calumny by infidel 
writers, we rejoice that he has made this selection, and still 
more that he has executed it so well. 


“To collect, therefore, and to arrange the scattered informa- 
tion of preceding divines, to correct what they may have misre- 
presented, to add what they have forgotten, and to fulfil what 
they have left incomplete in the elucidation of those moral diffi- 
culties which arise out of the historical incidents and representa- 
tions of Scripture, and to frame the defence as far as it may be 
possible in conformity with those principles which have been al- 
ready laid down for the general ‘interpretation cf ‘ things hard to 
be understood ;’—this is the object which I propose to pursue in 
the remaining portion of the present course of lectures. ‘To some 
this plan may appear to afford but little scope for the introduction 
of original views. But utility, rather than originality, should, in 
every religiows undertaking, be our principal aim; and I cannot 
but think that by considering the historical difficulties of Scripture 
in the order in which they follow each other in the Bible itself, 
we shall not only contribute something to the right understanding 
of many of the obscurer parts of the word of God, but form also 
a very convenient book of reference for those who may feel cis- 
tressed by difficulties of this kind.’”’ P. 173. 


In this extract, Mr. Benson states with great clearness 
the nature and object of the work, which must be allowed to 
be fruitful of instruction, and particularly useful in these 
times, when infidelity is making every attempt to assail the 
Bible History. What the author has advanced in the first 
nine lectures may be considered as only preliminary, though 
it forms a valuable and proper introduction to the main ob- 
ject of his performance. In the remaining lectures he enters 
upon a particular consideration of those historical passages 
which have been most frequently made use of against revela- 
tion by modern Deists, commencing with those in the book 
of Genesis. Of the selection of this class of difficulties we 
have already expressed our strong approbation, because the 
writings and circumstances of the times render the early 
consideration of them a matter of immediate importavce ; 
und, at any rate, we fully accord with the author, that ¢ whe- 
ther the choice which has been made, be censured or ap- 
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proved, at least let no Christian, who holds the honour of 
his Redeemer, and the welfare of souls in estimation, with- 
hold his prayers for the success of the undertaking.’ P. 
175. 

Of the moral and historical difficulties in the book of Ge- 
nesis, Mr. Benson selects and illustrates the following :— 
The Offerings of Cain and Abel— Noah's Curse upon 
Canaan— God's Temptation of Abraham—Abraham's Obedi- 
ence and Faith in offering Isaac—Jacob’s supplanting Esau 
—Joseph’s Conduct to his Brethren—and some Minor Difli- 
culties. ‘These are ably discussed in their order; and while 
the author reviews and satisfactorily obviates the chief ob- 
jections which Deists have advanced, he demonstrates in a 
powerlul manner the fitness of these histories in the inspired 
records, and theic consistency with the divine attributes, 
As it would far exceed our limits to follow Mr. Benson 
through his examination of all these points, we shall only 
present to our readers a specimen of the manner in which he 
vindicates the Sacred Writings. In treating of the history 
of Jacob's supplanting Esau he allows all the actors in the 
transaction to be culpable, and, after shewing in what each 
was peculiarly to blame, he observes, 


“ Thus it appears that every one of the individuals engaged in 
the transaction under our review had something to blame in them- 
selves. Isaac, in the partiality of a fond and foolish affection, founded 
on weak or unworthy grounds,would have counteracted, had it been 
in his power, the designs of an unerring Providence. Esau, after 
having in levity thrown away his rights, would yet have retained 
the benefits attached to those rights, and evaded the consequences 
of his own regard’ essness of his holy birth. Rebecca framed a 
fraud, where she should have exercised her Faith ; and Jacob con- 
sented to be a partaker in her subtilty. Thus all were sinners ; 
but who is there that is otherwise?) The best of human beings 
have many frailties to weep for, and to confess ; and in the best 
of our deeds we may generally find more of imperfection and 
frailty than in this, and that too without having, in general, the 
same good and religious end in view; without one thought either 
of God or his promises, ever entering our minds. ‘To such then as 
would pass a sentence of unmitigated severity upon all, and cen- 
sure the Holy One and the Just, for having permitted his favours 
to rest upon such imperfect creatures as Isaac, and Rebecca, and 
Jacob,—to such I would say, Who art thou that judgest another, 
and expectest mercy for thyself? Look to thine own heart and 
repent ; and remember, that if God were extreme to mark what is 
done amiss, there never was, nor is, nor will be, either Patriarch, 
or Prophet, or man, the holy and blessed Jesus alone excepted, 
who could escape the wrath of God if tricd upon the question of 
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his own intrinsic merit. With that exception alone, then, it is 
evident that if favour be shewn to any upon earth, it must be to a 
sinner, forasmuch as all have sinned. ‘lLhey are not, therefore, to 
be held unworthy of God’s mercy, merely Secaaue 4 sinners, since 
their sin, after all, was not of so deep a dye, and since God 
mingled a full and sufficient measure of judgment with the mercy 
he shewed, In fact, as Jesus stands forth pre-eminent and soli- 
tary in his spotlessness amid surrounding guilt, so will the workings 
of Providence, also, in the history we are contemplating, be found 
single and superior in untainted rectitude amidst the crooked and 
perverse doings of each of the inferior instruments, For there 
was not one of these erring agents who did not reap the bitter 
fruits of his deviation from righteousness ; not one who was not 
punished in proportion to his guilt, and in a mode exactly analo- 
gous to the nature of his guilt. God visited each in his turn with 
just the manner and measure of suffering which his sin would seem 
to have required ; and has thus vindicated before angels and men 
his hatred to the evil, and his respect unto the good, impressing 
upon all the warning which their proneness to corruption demands, 
and the hope which may yet save them from despair.” P. 329, 


The author then goes on to shew how each individual was 
subjected to punishment for his share in this culpable trans- 
action, 

The selected class of Scriptare difficulties is illustrated 
in a manner generally so judicious as to command the rea- 
der’s assent, with the exception perhaps of his remarks upon 
the offerings of Cain and Abel. ‘This, after the Fall, is one 
of the earliest events recorded in the history of the human 
race, and atthe same time has been a stumbling block to 
many sincerely religious minds. Each of the brothers made 
an offering unto the Lord out of their possessions ; each by 
so doing expressed his sense of dependence upon the Crea- 
tor; each performed an act of worship, and reverence, and 
gratitude ; and each in a manner appropriate to his occupa- 
tion ; whence, then, was it that Abel's offering was accepted, 
and Cain’s rejected? And how is this partiality to be re- 
conciled with the equity of Jehovah? The solution given 
by the most eminent divines is, that the Almighty, immedi- 
ately after the promise of a great Deliverer in the Seed of 
the Woman, instituted the ordinance of animal sacrifices to 
prefigure the atonement and sacrifice of Christ; that Abel 
by offering the firstling of his flock complied with the divine 
ordinance, and testified his belief in the appointed propitia- 
tion for sin, but Cain, by presenting a different offering, 
shewed his unbelief; and that consequently the former was 
accepted, and the latter rejected, This appears to us to rest 
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upon as firm grounds as the natare of the case adinits ; but 
Mr. Benson rejects the divine institution of sacritices, and 
attempts (we think unsuccessfully) to refute the arguments 
alleged in its favour. How then does he account for the 
preference of “Abel's offering? He attributes it to Abel's 
Faith im the promised Redeemer. , 


‘€ Since it is certain that the promise of a redemption and a Re- 
deemer had been already communicated to man, and that even 
before the sacrifice of Abel he had received a revelation of a fu. 
ture deliverance, we are directly and undeniably authorized to 
assert that it was for his Faith in that peculiar se benevolent de- 
claration of God's will, a Faith as hk as the obscurity of the 
terms of the promise allowed, and as full and firm as the nature 
of the case required, that § the Lord had respect unto him and 
his offering.’ And from the same principles we as clearly infer, 
on the other hand, that * unto Cain and to his offering the Lord 
had not respect,’ because he was deficient or devoid of that ex- 
cellent gift.”? P. 221. 


Allowing this, it may be asked, how could Abel's offering 
attest his Faith in the future atonement otherwise than by 
prefiguring that event? The preference was not alone for 
any internal disposition, for then it would have Seen the 
same whether there had been any offering or not, but it must 
have been in some way or other in consequence of the nature 
of the offering; but bow could Abel's sacrifice shew forth 
his Feith in * the promise of a redemption and a Redeemer,’ 
except as it adumbrated that atonement and that Redeemer ? 
In no other way could it be evidence of his Faith in the fu- 
ture expiation for sin ; and whether this sacrifice of Abel’s 
was in obedience to a divine ordinance concerning sacrifice, 
or merely suggested by ‘ the promise of a redemption and a 
Redeemer,’ the ordinance of sacrificial rites must be referred 
to a divine source. Thus, according to Mr. Benson’s ex- 
planation of Abel’s offering, sacrifice must be ascribed toa 
divine origin. In short his account of the preference shown 
by the Almighty to Abel's offering coincides, when closely 
examined, with that which is above stated, and now almost 
universally adopted. It is somewhat differently explained, 
but it comes to the same thing; for it attributes this prefer- 
ence to Faith. But Abel's offering could not testify his Faith 
unless it prefigured the Atonement, and it could be no evi- 
dence of his Faith except it was offered either by express 
appointment or in consequence of the promise made in the 
Seed of the Woman, and in cither case the origin of sacrt- 
lice is divine. 
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As Mr. Benson's view of this transaction agrees, in prin- 
ciple at least, with that which is adopted by our most cele- 
brated divines, itis to be hoped that he will see the futility of 
his objections ‘to the divine appointment of sacrifices, 'T here 
is no other rational mode of accounting for the acceptance of 
Abel's offering than that which aseribes it to his Faith ina 
future Redeemer, and it cannot be conceived how it could 
shew forth this Faith except as it typified the Redeemer’s 
sacrifice. Tf, then, it was through this Faith that Abel offered 
his sacrifice, it must have been through ‘ a revelation of a 
future deliverence,’ and consequently the origin of sacrifices 
is to be ascribed to a divine communication. This appears 
to be the fair inference from our author's view of the history 
in question. 

‘The Mosaic account of the Pall of Man, from its great 
importance, might well have claimed a distinguished place 
in these lectures. In the author's opinion, however, ‘ the 
all of Man, though intimately connected with the attri- 
luites of the Deity, yet seems more naturally to be united 
with the redemption and sacrifice of Christ, and, conse- 
quently, to belong more property to the department of doc- 
trinal difficulties. (P. 248.) We are of a different opi- 
nion. All the histories, illustrated by the Hulsean Lecturer, 
more or less involve points of doctrine, and it was his design 
to elucidate ‘ those moral difliculties which arise out of the 
historical incidents and representations of Seripture.’ (P. 
173.) ‘To this class the Fall ef Man certainly belongs ; and 
when the real difficulties which attach to it are considered, 
together with the cavils and ridicule of infidel writers, as well 
as its connexion with the doctrine of Atonement, no portion 
of the Bible History will appear more to deserve both ela- 
cidation, and a prominent place in the Halsean Lectures. 

Though the aathor can write, as many parts of this volame 
evineo, ina strong and nervous style, itis too often marked 
by carelessness, and it is generally too diffasive. There are 
also many repetitions, which, however natural in discourses 
from the pulpit, are blemishes in a published composition. 
‘The first part especially is defective in this respect ; and in- 
deed the whole might be onsiderably compressed with much 
advantage beth to the perspicuity of the style, and the force 
of the reasoning. 

‘These imperiections, which our duty compels us to notice, 
are trifliag compared with the preponderating excellence of 
ihe work. It is im trath a valuable performance, and ought 
to find a place m the Libraries not only of professed thee- 
logians, but of those who have the misfortune to feel pcr 
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plexed by the difficulties of Scripture. Those in the book 
of Genesis, as far as they are of an historical nature, are elu- 
vidated in a manner both perspicuous and satisfactory, while 
the reader’s heart will be warmed with the piety which min- 
gles in the discussion. We cannot better express our ge- 
neral approbation of the work, and our sense of its utility, 
than by expressing a hope that Mr. Benson will, in dae time, 
favour the public with an illustration of similar difficulties in 
the enunillien books of the Old and New Testaments, which 
he has announced in the preface to be his intention. 





ene 





Arr. IT. Sketches in Bedlam; or Characteristic Traits 
of Insanity, as Displayed in the Cases of One Hundred 
and Korly Patients of both sronres, now or recently con- 
fined in New Bethlem. 8vo. 352 2pp. 10s. 6d. Sherwood 
& Co. 1823. ’ 


Ir is difficult to conceive what motive could have induced 
the publication of this volume. Its details are not likely to 
afford any useful information to those who devote their 
thoughts to the subject of which it treats; and it is only a 
distorted and depraved imagination which could derive plea- 
sure from contemplating the ruins of the human mind. 
There are few, we trust, who would seek amusement or mirth 
from the view of our nature in its most afflicted and de- 
graded state. If there be one condition that should, above 

others, excite the deepest feelings of sympathy and com- 
miseration, it is that which succeeds the loss of the heaven- 
ly endowment by which man is distinguished from all ani- 
mated beings. 

Although we disapprove of the style of the present work, 
we are far from thinking that an attentive observation of the 
symptoms of insunity, and the different features which it as- 
sumes would be wanting in utility, It has sometimes been a 
matter of dispute whether derangement is to be classed 
among disorders which are partly bodily, or those which are 
purely mental; but there are many reasons for es 
that it belongs almost exclusively to the latter. It 1s 
fectly consistent with an unimpaired state of health; and ex- 
cept in cases of external injury, the closest examination has 
never succeeded in discovering any alteration in the organs 
of the brain to which it might have been attributed. It con- 
stantly happens, on the other hand, that aberrations of mind 
may be traced to circumstances which have produced too 
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great an oppression of the thoughts, and thus interrupted 
their ordinary operations. Although insanity is not confined 
to persons in any rank of intellect, it will be found that those 
are chiefly exposed to it, whose sensibility is most acute, and 
whose feelings are most susceptible of impression. It would 
therefore appear that this afflicting por is to be assigned 
rather to moral than physical causes; and that its alleviation 
or removal is most to be expected from the influence which 
may be obtained over the mental faculties. Viewing the 
subject in this light, it is of great impertance to observe what 
objects and what train of thought are most apt to excite the 
paroxysms of the disorder, since it may thus become possible 
to lead the patient to such as are likely to soothe, and divert 
him from what bas had a destructive effect upon his mind. 

Among the improvements in the treatment of insane per- 
sons which have been introduced, the most important is the 
relinquishment of terror and coercion, which it has been 
clearly proved had no small tendency to irritate the disease, 
it is by no means improbable that farther observation may 
discover means to alleviate its violence, and sometimes to 
prevent its paroxysms. 

In the narratives of the work before us we find a confirma- 
tion of the fact that insanity, in almost every instance, has the 
ellect of developing the master passion, and rousing to vio- 
lence the feeling which had been concealed or checked by 


reason. A striking case is given of the fatal consequence 
of sudden terror, 





“ Thomas Dowle, aged twenty-eight, admitted 28th October, 
1822, This unfortunate young man is the son of a farmer near 
Chepstow, in Monmouthshire. , No taint of insanity ever before 
appeared in any of his family. Sudden fright was the immediate 
cause of his derangement, and he now presents a deplorable ex- 
ample of the mischievous consequences of those practical jokes, so 
frequently played off for the momentary diversion of inconsiderate 
young people, upon their unsuspecting companions, and but too 
often productive of lamentable, and even fatal, consequences. 
Numerous are the instances wherein dementation, and even death, 
have followed the too sudden excitement of the stronger passions. 
The momentary impulse of excessive fear, grief, and even of joy, 
have produced those effects. ‘The superstitious tales of ghosts and 
goblins, so frequently impressed on infant minds, have often proved 
indelible through life, in spite of education, philosophy, and all 
the powers of reason; and we have heard numerous instances of 
brave men, who have intrepidly mounted a breach, or stormed a 
battery pregnant with death, who yet could hardly summon firm- 
ness enough to go alone in the dark, or cross a church-yard after 
4 
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nightfall, merely from the early impressions of nursery-tales told 
them in their childhood. A frightful mask, a strange noise, a 
pretended ghost, or even the sudden bouncing on a person, wholly 
unaware of the trick, have often caused the most deplorable con- 
sequences, not only in children but in adults, to the loss of reason, 
and even of life, 

« Poor Dowle, the unhappy subject of this article, was a simple 

sant; and as he was one morning crossing his father’s fields, on 
his way to his usual labours, cheerful, guardless, and, like another 
Cymon, 

* Whistling as he went, for want of thought,” 


an intimate rustic acquaintance saw him coming, knew his simpli- 
city, and in mere frolic, stepped aside, and concealed himself 
behind a bush until Dowle came up, when he suddenly rushed 
out upon him with a loud shout, He was so astounded by the 
shock that he was struck almost senseless: he staggered, fell, and 
fainted awdy. The current of his blood seemed for some time 
arrested, and his pulsation ceased. He was taken up and con- 
veyed home; delirium ensued; and confirmed madness followed, 
which has ever since continued without abatement, to a degree 
not only pitiable, but dangerous to all who approach him, His 
propensities are fierce and vicious ; he tries to kick at all who come 
near him, and even to bite at them, with all the rabid fury of an 
enraged dog. In this manner he continually snaps at all who pass 
him, He seizes and tears rugs, blankets, his own clothes, 
and any thing within his reach. In this state of course, he is not 
suffered to have intercourse amongst the other patients, but is 
fastened to the coal-chest in the basement gallery. His malady 
has shewn no signs of abatement since he came in, and probably 
he may never recover his reasons He appears quite unconscious 
of his situation, or of the place where he is, nor does he seem to 
feel his confinement irksome ; his only object seems to be, watching 
for the approach of any one whom he may attack. 

‘€ Such, in his case, are the miserable effects of a practical joke, 
which cannot fail to embitter for life the feelings of the unthinking 
author, as well as those of the unfortunate young man’s family.” 
P. 182. ) 


The following account is given of the maniac who became 
so notorious from her attempt to assassinate the late King: 


“ Margaret herself, when much more communicative than of 
recent years, has given a very different account of the transaction 
which led to her confinement, from that which appeared in the 
public prints of the time. She has declared, that she had not the 
remotest intention to injure his Majesty; on the contrary, ‘ that 
she had a great notion of him.’ She had lived with a great family 
where his Majesty used to visit occasionally, and the King fre- 
quently looked at her in a manner which she thought bespoke 
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kindness and regard. That being afterwards out of situation for 
some time, she imagined the King a likely person to recommend 
her to a good one, and considering that he had always regarded 
her with a look of more than common attention, she had, there. 
fore, determined to petition his Majesty as her last resource. She 
inquired, and learned the time and place most likely to meet with 
his Majesty, and that he would be at St. James’s on a particular 
day; she attended with her petition, and took her post at the 
garden-gate leading to the palace. That, unfortunately, having 
a knife in her pocket along with the petition, and being rather 
anxious and confused, and afraid of missing her presentation, as 
the King passed from his carriage, in the hurry of the moment she 
drew out the knife instead of the paper, and rushed forward to 
deliver it into his royal hand; when she was instantly seized, and 
accused of attempting to stab his Majesty, than which nothing 
could be farther from her intention. 

“« But it appears that her story, if she told it at the time, was 
not believed ; and she has now been a sojourner in confinement 
above thirty-six years, and has never evinced any prominent 
symptoms of insanity beyond the occasional irritation, perhaps 
naturally enough resulting from her situation. She was trans- 
ferred from Old Bethlem hither when this building was finished; 
has long since made up her mind to her confinement, and appears 
perfectly tranquil and contented ; she very seldom speaks, has 
totally lost her sense of hearing, nor would the discharge of a 
cannon at her ear in the least disturb her. Snuff seems to be her 
favourite luxury, of which she takes a great quantity, and seems 
to enjoy it with peculiar satisfaction, She has contracted a 
singular aversion to bread, and never can be induced to eat any. 
‘the cause of this antipathy is unknown, but she is allowed ginger- 
bread and biscuits, which she eats with good appetite, in moderate 
quantities. Tea is also allowed her, and she has, besides, the 
exclusive privilege of living apart from all the other criminal 
yatients, in a ward appropriated as a nursery for the aged and 
infirm, and such as are quiet and harmless. She enjoys a good 
state of health, is regular, cleanly, and attentive to her little con- 
cerns, and is desirous to render herself useful, so far as her great 
age will permit. 

‘€ Reports of her death have been circulated from time to time: 
but Margaret is still living, and healthy evidence in refutation of 
such premature rumours.” P. 255. 


In the course of the volume, numerous expressions and de- 
tails occur which could not but offend a mind of any deli- 
cacy. There is throughout an air of levity that is totally in- 
compatible with a topic of such deep and awful interest; 
which must excite compassion in the hardest heart, and force 


upon the most unthinking the reflection that we are fearfully 
aud wonderfully made. 
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We are far from desiring to impose the slightest check 
upon the persevering investigation of so important a subject, 
but we have yet to learn how the purposes of scientific ob- 
servation can be advanced by recording the indecent and 
blasphemous expressions of a maniac. ‘There are but slight 
indications of talent displayed in the course of the work, but 
we sincerely wish that the author had directed whatever he 
may possess to a more profitable purpose than the present. 
By dedicating his labours to the President of Bethlem Hos- 
pital, and prefacing them with an account of its foundation 
and management, an endeavour is made to give these lucu- 
brations an authoritative air. But we feel confident that 
there is no ground for such an imputation upon the Go- 
vernors, and we hope that their disavowal of all connection 
with the Sketches will be publicly expressed. 








Art. IIl. The Three Perils of Woman; or Love, Leasing, 
and Jealousy. A Series of Domestic Scottish Tales. 
By James Hogg, Author of “ The Three Perils of Man,” 
“ Queen's Wake,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Longman & 
Co. 1823. 


We do not at this moment recollect which of ihe innumerable 
fry of minor Scottish authorlings first scratched Mr Hogg 
into public notice, but we are heartly rejoiced to find that 
he is making all haste to scribble himself once again out of if. 
The penance which we have endured in wading throngh the 
three volumes now before us might justify the expression 
of a bitterer wish than that which we are preparing to offer; 
and it is no small exertion of charity, on rising from his 
pages, to content ourselyes with a hope that they may soon 
be furgotten. 

Love, of course, is the first and greatest peril to which 
woman is exposed, and Gatty Bell is the heroine of Mr. 
Hoge’s Tale, which is to exemplify these hazards. She is 
the daughter of a rich and respectable Scotch Farmer, and 
has unconsciously bestowed her heart upon M’Ton, the Col- 
lege friend of her brother. M’Ion has had no fair opportu- 
nity of declaration during the summer visit in which this mu- 
tual, though uaavowed attachment has taken place; and his 
capricious mistress, in consequence of his silence, persuades 
herself into a belief that female delicacy requires her to dis- 
tinguish him with marks of the most decided aversion. Du- 
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ring a residence in Edinburgh which her father has projected 
for the completion of her education, she succeeds in con- 
vincing her unhappy swain that his suit is utterly hopeless; 
and at the very moment in which she is dying to throw her. 
self into his arms, she contrives to entangle both parties in 
the most distressing perplexities. Her good nurse Mrs, 
Johnson is astonished at the young Lady's coquetry, and re- 
monstrates with her in vain. M’lon in a passion makes love 
to Gatty’s cousin Cherry, and promises her marriage just at 
the time in which by an unseasonable weprérea he is dis- 
ooevered to be possessed of a large property, to be Chief of his 
Clan, and son of Mrs, Johnson: for this good lady is no 
other than a she Laird in disguse, who by a series of mis- 
haps which every novel reader may easily imagine has been 
long deprived of her rights, and lett ignorant of the fate of 
her son the fruit of a clandestine marriage. Mrs Johnson 
who knows Gatty’s seeret attachment is most anxious to break 
off the match with Cherry, and eventually sueceeds. Gatty 
is married to Mélon, and the deserted Cherty who nobly 
surrenders her betrothed, is the vietim of her generosity, and 
dies of a broken heart. 
Here, as might be imagined, the story should naturally 
end: but here in facet, for aught we see, it only begins, 
M'lon after all is but a gay deceiver. He loved Gatty 
first and Cherry afterwards, just as he promised Cherry mar- 
riage but married Gatty, Cherry ohudly loved him, and, if 
we are to believe his own words when Cherry is dying, be 
loved her also: yet besides this he loves Mrs. M’Ton and Mrs. 
M'lon loves him. Tn these variations we suppose consist 
the perils of loving. After Cherry’s death Gatty dies also, at 
least for nearly a dozen pages, we supposed her to be dead. 


But this is not really the case. While the mourners were ga- 
thered round her death bed 


* Behold the corpse sat up in the bed in one moment! The body 
spring (sprang) up with a power resembling that produced by elec- 
tricity, Itdid not rise up like one wakening out of a sleep, but with 
a jerk so violent that it struck the old man on the cheek, almost stu- 
pifying him; and there sat the corpse, dressed as it was in its dead- 
clothes a most appalling sight asman ever beheld. The whole frame 
i peared to be convulsed, and as it were struggling to get free of 

bandages. It continued, moreover, a sort of hobbling motion 


as if it moved on springs. The women shrieked and hid their 

faces, and both the men retreated a few steps, and stood like fixed 

statues, gazing in terror at seeing the accomplishment of thet 

frantic petitions. At length M’Ion had the presence of mind t 

unbind the napkin from the face. But what a face was there exh- 
¥ 
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hited | It was a face of death still; but that was not all. The most 
extraordinary circumstance was, that there was not, in one 
feature, the slighest resemblance to the same face only a few 
hours before, when the apparent change took place from Tite into 
death. It was now like the dead countenance of an idiot,—the 
eyes were large and rolled in their sockets, but it was apparent 
that they saw nothing, nor threw any reflection inward on an ex. 
isting mind. ‘There was also a voice, and a tongue, but between 
them they uttered no intelligible word, only » few indistinet 
sounds like the babble of a running brook.” Vol. H. P. 176. 


“Tt is impossible to give any thing like a fair description of 

the hopes, the terrors, and the transitions from one to another 
of these, that agitated the individuals of that family during this 
period of hideous suspense. These were no doubt proportioned 
(0 their various capacities and feelings ; but there is as little doubt 
that they were felt to a degree seldom experienced in hamap 
nature, There lay the body of their darling—of that there could 
be no doubt, for they had never been from its side one moment 
but the judgement of God seemed to be upon them; tor they ,all 
felt an inward impression admonishing them that the soul had de- 
parted to the bosom of its Creator at the very moment foretold by 
its sweet and heavenly-minded possessor, and that the Almighty 
had, in derision of their unhallowed earnestness tor the prolonga- 
tion of a natural life, so little worthy of being put in competition 
with a heavenly one, either suffered the body to retaina mere 
animal existence, or given the possession of it to some spirit al- 
together unqualified to exercise the organs so lately occupied by 
the heaven-born mind, Yet, when they saw the bed-clothes 
move, and heard the regular breathings, they experienced many a 
thrilling ray of hope that all they had witnessed might have been 
the effect of some strong convulsion, and that she might yet be 
restored to mental light, to life, and to all their loves. very time, 
however, that they stole a look of the features, their hopes were 
blasted anew. 
_“ For three days and three nights did this incomprehensible being 
lie in that drowsy and abstracted state, without tasting meat or 
or drink, nor did she seem affected by any external object, save 
by M'lon’s entrance into the room. Oh such occasions, she al- 
Ways started, and uttered a loud and unintelligible noise, like some- 
thing between laughing and anger; but the sound seen subsided, 
and generally died away with a feeble laugh, or sometimes with 
an articulation that sounded like ** No-no-no!”" 

All this time no servant or stranger had been suffered to enter 
that chamber ; and, on the third day, they agreed to raise up this 
helpless creature, and endeavour to suply nature with some nou- 
tishment. They did so; and now inured to an intensity of feeling 
that almost rendered them desperate, they were enabled to inspect 
the features, and al! the bodily organs, with the most minute ex- 
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actness, The countenance had settled into something like the 

pearance of human life,—that is, it was not so thoroughly the face 
of a dead person as when it was at first reanimated; the lips had re- 
sumed a faint dye of red, and there were some slight veins on the 
cheeks, where the roses had before blossomed in such beauty and 
snch perfection. Still it was a face without the least gleam of 
mind—a face of mere idiotism, in the very lowest state of debase- 
ment; and not in one lineament could they find out the smallest 
resemblance between that face, and her’s that had so lately been 
the intelligent and the lovely Agatha Bell. M’lon studied both 
the contour and profile with the most particular care, thinking that 
these must have remained the same; but in neither could the 
slightest likeness be found out. They combed her beautiful ex- 
uberance of hair, changed her grave-clothes for others more seemly, 
and asked her many kind questions, all of which were either un- 
heard or disregarded. She swallowed the meat and drink with 
which they fed her with great eagerness, but yet she made no 
motion for any more than was proffered to her. The entrance of 
M’Ion inio the room continued to affect her violently, and nothing 
el’e besides ; and the longer his absence had been, the more power- 
ful was the impression on her frame, as well as on her voice and 


tongue,—for that incident alone moved her to utterance.’’ Vol. Il, 
P. 181. 


Gatty is placed in a lunatic asylum; and here, to increase 
our disgust, she is delivered of a son, after three years she 
recovers her senses, and is restored to her husband and 
family. 


In this brief outline of the main story we have diligently 
avoided all the episodes which are annexed to it: the pas- 
toral conversations of the father, the elder Bell, and the aca- 
demical frolics of his son, the younger. Neither have we 
touched upon the adventures of a doughty Northumbrian 
cousin who fights three duels within three quarters of an hour, 
and marries a wife who brings him an heir within three 
months. We shall stop only upon part of the paragraph 
with which the second volume concludes, and which may be 
accepted as /’envoi of the tale. Considering the circum- 
stance upon which the story is founded this is not the least 


singular portion of Mr Hogg’s work. , 


“In the foregoing tale, or rather in the three foregoing tales 
connected into one, I have, in conformity with my uniform prac- 
tice, related nothing but facts, as they happened in common life. 
Every one of the three leading incidents, on which this narrative 
is founded, is copied literally from nature, the circumstances being 
well known to me, and to all those dwelling in the districts in 
which they happened, To such as may trace any of the tales t 
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the original incidents, it is necessary for me to say, that, as they 
will perceive, I have thought proper to change some of the names, 
in order that I might not lead the public to gaze too nlaneny 
into the bosoms of families, or pry into the secret recesses in which 
their holiest feelings are beaut’ up from all but the eye of Hea- 
ven, But in none of the groups have I altered a// the names, and 
some of these but very slightly. I have also been obliged to make 
afew fanciful connexions and relations that did not exist,—such 
as cousins, sons, &c.—in order to combine the simple portraits of 
life and manners in one group. If any of these slight, but volun. 
tary deviations from truth, are discovered, I have to request that 
due allowances may be made.”’ Vol, Il. P. 330. 


The two last tales Leasing, and Jealousy, are clumsy at- 
tempts to interweave a tissue of imaginary adventures on an 
historical groundwork. The scene is laid in 1745, with 
little regard to manners, language, facts or character. The 
incidents are equally divided between coarseness and dul- 
ness; and poverty of invention is in vain disguised by a 
thick coating of the most vulgar buffoonery. We are. not 
fond of speaking strongly against any works in which evil 
principles are not barefacedly obtruded ; and of this offence 
we must wholly acquit Mr. Hogg. Some apology therefore 
may be necessary both for having reviewed these Tales at 
all, and also for the severity of tone which we have adopted 
in regard to them; and this apology is to be found in the per- 
petual puffings which the Northern trumpeters adopt respect- 
ing each other. Among the numerous canonizations of the 
modern Athens, Mr Hogg’s name has frequently met our eyes; 
and we have seen him classed with writers on whose merited 
claim to lasting distinction, we of all others are least inclined 
to hesitate. If such pretensions are boldly advanced, it is 
our duty as boldly to examine them; and whenever, as in 
the present instance, they are found wanting, we must not 
permit a false and unbecoming delicacy to smother our opi- 
hion, 








Art. IV. English Synonymes explained, in Alphabetical 
order ; with Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn 
Srom the best Writers. By George Crabb, M.A. Second 
Edition. pp. 902. Baldwin. 


THERE is perhaps no ciy4umstance by which the progress 
of civilization is more diStinctly marked, than the variation 
which it has produced in language. During the early and 
uncultivated periods of society, while men were content to 
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sustain life by their personal labour, without seeking any df 
the embellishments and luxuries which after times have 
deemed so necessary, their wants were few, and these were 
vasily expressed. 

In proportion, liowever, as refinement, and the pursuits 
of polished life obtained among them, having their ideas ex- 
tended to a larger number of objects, ‘they found it necessar 
to increase the vocabulary which they possessed by the 3 | 
dition of numerous words. Many of these were very similar 
in signification to each other ; and some were absolutely the 
same. ‘The latter were perhaps at first adopted from ca- 
price, or belonged originally to different dialects : the for- 

mer became necessary to accuracy of expression, and to pre- 
serve a distinction hetween ideas, which without being the 
sate, are nearly allied to each other. Such was the origin 
of what are now called synonymes, which have become so 
important in languag e; and upon which elegance of style so 
greatly de peur They have seldom been better defined 


than by D’Alembert, who in his Eloge de Gitard thus men- 
tions them :— 


On peut donner dans une langue le nom de synonymes, ou a 
des mots qui ont absolument et rigoreusement le méme sens, et qui 
peuvent en toute occasion, tre substitués indifferemment l'un 4 
alow ou a des mots qui présentent la méme idée avec de 
legtres varietés qui la moiihent, de maniére qu'il soit permis 
dl ‘employer l'un de ces mots A la ay" de l'autre, dans les 

ae 


occasions o) lon n’aura pas besoin faire sentir ces légéres 
varietés.”” 


To possess many synonymes of the first of these classes is 
a superfluity and incumbrauce, and contributes little or no- 
thing to the richness ef a language: but these of the latter 
kind are among the principal causes of its accuracy and ele- 
gance, since they aflord the power of correctly expressing 
every idea; and of preserving the slight and delicate dis- 
tinctions which conduce so much to perfection of style. To 
the poet and the orator, the use of synonymous words is 0 
important, that they may be considered to have been the 
principal inventors of them: and indeed it has been observed 
that they chiefly abound where poetry and eloquence have 
been most successfully cultivated. In the inferior species 
of composition also, and even in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, the accurate employment of words similar in significa- 
tion is of groat advantage, for A Le discruninating use of 
such terms contusion of ideas is best avoided, and the style 
of the educated man distinguished from that of the vulgar. 
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The acknowledged importance of synonymes therefore 
being so considerable, it can hardly be supposed that the 
ancients would altogether fail to direct their thoughts to this 
subject: and in fact we continually find in their writings 
careful and minute distinctions between words which might 
at first sight appear to convey no difference of meaning. 
Cicero would perhaps of all others have been the most capa- 
ble of composing a work upon this topic, and indeed the ob- 
servations on such points which ate interspersed in his writ- 
ings render it not improbable that he might have entertained 
the thought of executing it. 

Among the moderns, many persons of the highest genius 

and learning have employed themselves in pointing out the 
exact signification of words, and the shades of difference 
which distinguish them from others to which they seem to 
be most nearly allied. ‘These observations, however, being 
ofa desultory kind, were interspersed among other subjects, 
and afforded little more than the scattered and rude mate- 
rials which were afterwards to be collected and moulded 
_ into an usefal form. The idea of composing a distinct trea. 
tise upon the subject of synonymous expressions, is to be at- 
tributed to the Abbé Girard, who in the beginning of the 
last century, published a book entitled “ Justesse de la langue 
Frangaise.” This he afterwards enlarged, and it was subse- 
quently improved by his successor Roubaud. ‘The example 
thus given was followed by most of the nations of Europe, 
and without enguiry into the nature of the works produced 
in each, it may suffice to observe, that in England, the plan 
has been copied in the publications of Trussler, Mrs. Piozzi, 
and Mr. Taylor of Norwich, The former of these is cer- 
tainly the least excellent or complete. The treatise of Mrs, 
Piozzi, although it proved that elegance and grace are not 
the only accomplishments of the female mind, was yet de- 
ficient in many points which could only be completel at- 
tained, by the severer studies, and the more cxtended re- 
search of the other sex. It afforded a considerable fund of 
instruction and amusement, but failed in several circumstances 
of information. Mr. Taylor was in some respects more suc- 
cessful, but the circumscribed limits within which .he con- 
fined himself, left much to be desired. 

The author of the work before us is already favourably 
known to the public by several Elementary German books, 
and an English grammar, of which we took occasion to speak 
in terms of commendation in a former number of our re- 
view*, ‘I'he present volume is upon a more extended scale 
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than those of his predecessors, and forms a valuable addition 
to the philological treatises which we possess. Mr. Crabb 
brought to the task which he undetook, a sound judgment, 
and an extent, and accuracy of investigation which have 
gone far to supply the chasm which remained in this branch 
of our literature. 

He appears to have examined carefully, and with much 
skill the position, and relative force of words, and to have 
strengthened his opinions by a minute reference to our best 
authors. Johnson is among those whose authority he has 
most frequently quoted ; and this preference is certainly not 
without reason, since there is not in the catalogue of English 
writers, one who has used so much discrimination, and care’ 
in the choice of terms, and whose information on such points 
was so diversified and extensive. It has indeed frequently 
afforded room for regret that he did not himself compose a 
work on the subject which he confesses to be of great im- 
portance*, and for the discussion of which he possessed talents 
so well calculated. 

To the writer on synonymes many difficulties must of , 
necessity present themselves; and the strictest care is re- 
quisite to catch the slight, and almost imperceptible differ- 
ences which exist between many words. Even with the 
most watchful scrutiny, it will often happen that distinctions 
of meaning elude observation ; while the loose and uncertain 
sense in which some terms are used, even by the most 
esteemed writers, will occasionally give rise to an explana- 
tion which may be held unsatisfactory. It happens also not 
unfrequently that words occur of so abstract a nature, that 
they cannot be easily defined ; and some are so universally 

understood that it would be hard to find others which would 
be better known. 


* To explain,” says Johnson in his admirable preface to the 
Dictionary, “ requires the use of terms less abstruse than that 
which is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be found; 
for as nothing can be proved but by supposing something in- 
tuitively known, and evident without proof, so nothing can be 
defined but by the use of words too plain to admit a definition.” 


Mr. Crabb has, we think, combated most of these difli- 
culties with success, and by enquiring into the derivation of 
words, has generally arrived at their true meaning. His 
plan has been to ph together words which have a simi- 
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* Vide Plan of the English Dictionary addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 
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larity of signification; and after giving for the most part, 
the sense common to them all, to distinguish the cases in 
which each is more particularly applicable. He has also no- 
ticed the difference between the literal and metaphorical 
usage of such as admit of both ; and the style to which each 
is appropriated when such a distinction occurs. We pro- 
-ceed to make such extracts from the work as our limits 
permit. The following distinction between terms which are 
frequently confounded, is accurate and well expressed, 


“ Pride, Vanity, Conceit. The valuing one’self on the 
session of any property is the idea common to these terms, but 
they differ either in regard to the object or the manner of the 
action. 

“ Pride is tke term of most extensive import and application, and 
comprehends in its signification not only that of the other two 
terms, but likewise ideas peculiar to itself, 

“ Pride is applicable to every object, good or bad, high or low, 
small or great; vanity is applicable only to small objects: pride 
is therefore good or bad; vanity is always bad; it is always 
emptiness or nothingness. A man is proud who values himself on 
the possession of his literary or scientific talent, on his wealth, on 
his rank, on his power, on his acquirements, on his superiority over 
his competitors; he is vain of his person, his dress, his walk, or 
any thing that is frivolous. Pride is the inherent quality in man, 
and while it rests on noble objects, it is his noblest characteristic ; 
vanity is the distortion of one's nature, flowing from a vicious con- 
stitution or education ; pride shows itself variously, according to 
the nature of the object on which it is fixed; a noble pride secks 
to display itself in all that can command the respect or admiration 
of mankind; the pride of wealth, of power, or of other adven- 
titious properties, commonly displays itself in an unseemly de- 
portment towards others ; vanity shews itself only by its — 
to catch the notice of others, Conceit is that species of self-valua- 
tion which respects only one’s talents ; it is so far therefore closely 
allied to pride; but a man is said to be proud of that which he 
really has, but to be conceited of that which he really has not; a 
man may be proud to an excess of merits which he actually pos- 
sesses ; but when he is conceited his meritsare all in his own conceit 3 
the latter is therefore founded on falsehood altogether,” 

“ To Conceive, Understand, Comprehend, These terms indicate 
the intellectual operation of forming ideas, that is ideas of the com- 
plex kind in distinction from the simple ideas formed by the act of 
perception. 

‘* Conception is the simplest operation of the three, when we 
conceive we may have but one idea, when we understand or com- 
prehend, we have all the ideas which the subject is capable of 
presenting. We cannot understand or comprehend without con- 
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ceiving ; but we may often conceive that which we neither under. 
stand nor comprehend, 

“ That which we cannot conceive is to us nothing; but the 
conception of it gives it an existence, at least in our minds; but 
understanding and comprehending are not essential to the belief of 
a thing's existence. So long as we have reasons sufficient to con- 
ceive a thing as possible or probable, it is not necessary either to 
understand or comprehend it, in order to authorize our belief. The 
mysteries of our holy religion are objects of conception, but not of 
comprehension. We conceive that a thing may be done, without 
understanding how it is done ; we cunceive that a thing may exist, 
without comprehending the nature of its existence. We conceive 
clearly, understand fully, eens minutely. 

** Conception is a species of invention ; it is the fruit of the mind’s 
operation within itself, Understanding and compre/tension are em- 
ployed solely on external objects ; we understand and comprehend 
that which actually exists before us, and presents itself to our ob- 
servation. Concciving is the office of the imagination, as well as of 
the judgment ; understanding and comprehension are the offices of 
the reasoning faculties exclusively. 

‘“€ Conceiving is employed with regard to matters of taste, to ar- 
rangements, designs, and projects ; understanding is employed on 
familiar objects which present themselves in the ordinary discourse 
and business of men; comprehending r ts principles, lessons, 
and speculative knowledge in general. The artist conceives a de- 
sign, and he who will execute it must understand it; the 
conceives that which is grand and sublime, and he who would en- 
joy the perusal of his conceptions must have refinement of mind, 
and capacity to comprehend the grand and sublime. The builder 
conceives plans, the scholar understands languages, the metaphysician 

rehends subtle questions. 

“ A ready conception on Ay us with a stock of ideas on all 
ubjects; a quick wuderstandiig catches the intentions of others 
with half a word; a penetrating mind ehends the abstrusest 
points. There are human beings involved in such profound igno- 
rance, that they cannot conceive the most ordinary things that 
exist in civilized life. There are those who, though slow at wn- 
derstanding words, will be quick at understanding looks and signs ; 
and there are others, who though dull at conceiving or understanding 


common niatters, will have a power for comprehending the abstruser 
parts of the mathematics.” 


This is certainly clear and ingenious: the utility of such 
ain explanation will be evident to every person who considers 
the indistinctness and confusion which bave sometimes arisen 
from the want of it. Love and Friendship are compared 
with each other, and the properties of each skilfully aialybed 
They have, however, too many points of dissimilarity to re- 
quire that they should be brought into comparison, in order 
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to render these conspicuous. We suspect also that many 
of Mr. Crabb’s readers will be inclined to think that he has 
spoken in terms of too great dispraise, of a passion which 
has found a place in the bosoms of the best and wisest of hu- 
man beings ; and which has so frequently formed a powerful 
motive to what is excellent and noble. The frivolous and 
unstable feeling which is excited in vulgar minds must not be 
confounded with the elevated and pure affection, by the in- 
fluence of which the greatest actions have been performed. 
As the entire article is too long for insertion, we extract the 
following passage :— 


* Both dove and friendship are gratified by seeking the of 
the object ; but dove is more selfish in its nature than friendship ; in 
indulging another it seeks its own, and when this is not to be ob- 
tained, it will change into the contrary passion of hatred: /riend- 
ship on the other hand is altogether disinterested; it makes sacri- 
fices of every description, and knows no limits to its sacrifice. As 
love is a passion, it has all the errors attendant upon passion ; but 
friendship which is an affection tempered by reason, is exempt from 
every such exceptionable quality. ove is blind to the faults of the 
objects of its devotion ; it adores, it idolizes, it is fond, it is foolish: 
friendshup sees faults, and strives to correct them; it aims to render 
the object more worthy of esteem and regard. Love is capricious, 
humoursome, and changeable; it will not bear contradiction, dis- 
appointment, nor any cross or untoward circumstance: friendship 
is stable ; it withstands the rudest blasts, and is unchanged by the 
severest shocks of adversity ; neither the smiles nor the frowns of 
fortune can change its form ; it rejoices and sympathizes in prope 
rity; it cheers, consoles, and assists in adversity. Love is exclu. 
sive in its nature; it insists upon a devotion to a single object ; it is 
jealous of any intrusion from others: friendship is liberal and com- 
municative, it is bounded by nothing but rules of prudence; it is 
not confined as to the number, but as to the nature of the objects.” 


Anger, Resentment, Wrath, Ire aud Indignation, are thus 
accurately and well distinguished. 


“ An impatient agitation against any one who acts contrary to 
our inclinations or opinions is the characteristic of all these terms. 
Resentment is tess vivid than anger, and anger than wrath, tre, or 
indignation. 

“ Anger is a sudden sentiment of displeasure ; resentinent is a con- 
tinued anger; wrath is a heightened sentiment of anger, which is 
poetically expressed by the word ire. 

“ Anger may be either a selfish or a disinterested passion ; it may 
be provoked by injuries done to ourselves, or injustice done to 
others. In this latter sense of strong {displeasure God is angry 
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with sinners, and good men may to acertain degree be angry with 
those under their controul who act improperly. 

“* Resentment is a brooding sentiment altogether arising from a 
sense of personal injury, ie is associated with a dislike of the 
offender as much as the offence, and is diminished only by the in- 
fliction of pain in return, In its rise, progress, and effects, it is 
alike opposed to the christian spirit. : 

** Wrath and ire are the sentiment of a superior towards an in- 
ferior, and when provoked by personal injuries, discovers itself by 
haughtiness and a vindictive temper. As a sentiment of dis- 
pleasure wrath is unjustifiable between man and man; but the 
wrath of God may be provoked by the persevering impenitence of 
sinners. The ire of a heathen God, according to the gross views 
of Pagans, was but the wrath of man associated with greater 
power. It was altogether unconnected with moral displeasure. — 

** Indignation is a sentiment awakened by the unworthy and atro- 
cious conduct of others; as it is exempt from personality, it is not 
irreconcilable with the temper of a christian, A warmth of con- 
stitution sometimes gives rise to sallies of anger; but depravity of 
heart breeds resentment: unbending pride is a great source of 


wrath; but indignation flows froma high sense of honor and 
virtue,” 


The strict and proper sense in which the term indignation 
is used, ugrees with the opinion of the ancients who supposed 
it to be excited by injustice of every kind. Aristotle * par- 
ticularly attributes it to the Gods, and applies the word 
especially to the feeling which is excited in our minds by the 
undeserved success of the bad, as opposed to the pity which 
is raised by the unmerited misfortunes of the nel 

The following are the distinctions which are made between 


the terms Benevolence, Benignity, Humanity, Kindness, 
Tenderness. 


** Benevolence, and benignity lie in the will ; humanity lies in the 
heart; kindness and tenderness in the affections. Benevolence in- 
dicates a general good will to all mankind; benignity a particular 
good will, flowing out of certain relations; humanity is a general 
~ of feeling ; kindness and tenderness are particular modes of 

e consists in the wish or intention to do good; it is 
confined to no station or object. The benevolent man may be rich 
or poor, and his benevolence will be exerted whenever there is an 
opportunity of doing good: denignity is always associated with 

wer, and accompanied with condescension. Benevolence in its 

ullest sense is thesum of moral excellence, and comprehends 
every other virtue; when taken in this acceptation benignity, hu- 
manity, kindness and tenderness are but, modes of benevolence. 
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'* Vid Rhet. Il. c. 9, 
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« Benevolence, and benignity, tend to the communicating of hap- 
iness : humanity is concerned in the removal of evil. Benevolence 
is common to the Creator and his creatures; it differs only in de- 
gree: the former has the knowledge and power, as well as the will 
to do good: man often has the will to do good without having the 
ower to carry it into effect. Benignity is ascribed to the stars, to 
eaven, or to princes. Ignorant and superstitious people are apt 
to ascribe their good fortune to the benign influence of the stars 
rather than to the gracious dispensations of Providence, Humani. 
ty belongs to man only; it is his peculiar characteristic, and 
ought at all times to be his boast: when he throws off this his dis- 
tinguishing badge, he loses every thing valuable in him. It isa 
virtue that is indispensable in his present suffering condition. Ht- 
manity is as universal in its application as benevolence; wherever 
there is distress humanity flies to its relief. Kindness and tender. 
ness are partial modes of affection, confined to those who know or 
are related to each other, We are kind to friends and acquaint- 
ances, tender towards those who are near and dear. Kindvess is 
a mode of affection most fitted for social beings: it is what every 
one can shew, and what every one is pleased to receive, Tenders 
ness is a stute of fecling that is occasionally acceptable. The 
young and the weak demand. tenderness from those who stand in the 
closest connexion with them, but this feeling may be carried to an 
excess so as so injure the object on which it is fixed. 

‘* There are no circumstances or situations in life which preclude 
the exercise of benevolence. Next to the pleasure of making 
others happy the benevolent man rejoices in seeing them so. The 
benign influence of a benevolent monarch extends to the remotest 
corner of his dominions, Benignity is a becomming attribute for a 

rince when it does not lead him to sanction vice by its impunity ; 
it is highly to be applauded in him as far as it renders him for- 
giving of minor offences, gracious to all who are deserving of his 
favors, and ready to afford a gratification to all whom it is in his 
power to serve. The multiplied misfortunes to which all men are 
exposed, afford ample scope for the exercise of humanity, which, 
in consequence of the unequal distribution of wealth power and 
talent, is peculiar-to no situation of life. Even the profession of 
arms does not exclude humanity from the breasts of its followers ; 
and when we observe men’s habits of thinking in various situations, 
we may remark that the soldier with arms by his side is commonly 
more humane than the partisan with arms in his hands. Kindness 
is always an amiable feeling, and in a grateful mind always begets 
kindness ; but it is sometimes ill bestowed upon selfish people, who 
requite it by making fresh exactions. Tenderness is frequently 
little better than an amiable weakness, when it directed to a wrong 
end and fixed on an improper object. The false tenderness of 
parents has often been the ruin of children.” 


The force of the terms abstain, forbear, refrain, is given 
with great correctness, 
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“ The first of these terms marks the leaving a thing, and the 
two others the omission of an action. We abstain from any object 
by not making use of it; we forbear to do or refrain from doing a 
thing by not taking any part in it. 

“ Abstaining and forbcaring are outward actions, but refraining is 
connected with the operations of the mind. We may abstain from 
the thing which we desire, or forbear to do the thing which we 
wish to ® but we can never refrain from any action without in 
some measure losing our desire to do it.” 

“* Amiable, lovely, beloved. The two first express the fitness 
of an object to awaken the sentiment of love; the latter expresses 
the stute of being in actual possession of that love. The amiable 
designates that sentiment in its most spiritual form, as it is awa- 
kened by purely spiritual objects; the lovely applies to this senti- 
ment as it is awakened by sensible objects. 

** We are amiable according to the qualities of the heart: we are 
lively according to the external figure and manners; we are beloved 
according to the circumstances which bring us into connexion with 
others. Hence it is that things as well as persons may be dove/y or 
beloved, but persons only are amiable. 

“An amiable disposition without a love/y person, will render a 
person beloved. It is distressing to see any one who is /ovely in 
person anamiabl/e in character.’’ 


Speaking of the terms chance, fortune, fate, Mr Crabb 
observes that. | 


** A person goes as chance directs him when he has no express 
object to determine his choice one way or other; his fortune 
favors him when without any expectation he gets the thing which 
he wishes; his /afe wills it, if he reach the desired point contrary 
to what he intended, | 

Men’s success in their undertakings depends oftener on chance 
than on their ability; we are ever ready to ascribe to ourselves 
what we owe to our good fortune. It is the fate of some men to 
fail in every thing they undertake. 

* When ietaKing of trivial matters, this language is unques- 
tionably innocent, and any objection to its use must spring from 
an over scrupulous conscience, 

“ If I suffer my horse to direct me in the road which T take to 
London, 1 may fairly attribute it to chance if I take the right 
instead of the left; and if in consequence, I meet with an agreeable 
companion by the way, I shall not hesitate to call it my good 
fortune ; and if in spite of any previous intention to the contrary, 
I should be led to take the same road repeatedly, and as often to 
meet with an agreeable companion, I shall immediately say that 
it is my fate to meet with an agreeable companion whenever I go to 
London.” 


We proceed, before we close the volume, to make a few 
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remarks on the etymology, in which Mr Crabb’s knowledge of 
German and the kindred dialects has been of great service to 
him. The derivation of our language has so often engaged 
the acumen of the most profound scholars, that it can hardl 
be expected that much new information should be obtained ; 
or that many discoveries should be made by the traveller on 
so beaten a road. As much, however, depends upon -con- 
jecture, there is still room for the exercise of judgment and 
acuteness. 
It has been observed with some degree of justice that the 
English is compounded almost entirely of other languages, 
and has furnished scarcely any of its own words. A very 
small part of our vocabulary can be traced to British or 
Welch roots; and it is to be derived for the most part from 
the Northern tongues. ‘The long possession which the | 
Romans maintained in Britain had of necessity great influ- 
ence in changing the dialect of the country. After their 
departure, Vortigern finding himself surrounded by a horde 
of invaders from the North, invited the Saxons, who inv pro- 
cess of time became domesticated in the country and impar~ 
ted mach of the genius of their own language to the aborigi- 
val inhabitants. The arrival of the Conqueror and his fol- 
lowers caused the prevalence of Norman French: and, after 
some other less important changes, about the twelfth cen- 
tury, English began to asume its presentform, It has since 
undergone some alterations from the taste or affectation of 
different ages. Thus in the reign of Elizabeth it was buar- 
dened with Latin words which were introduced by Sydney 
and those of his school: and according to a great critic it has 
been gradually departing from its original ‘Teutonic charac- 
ter, and deviating towards a Gallic structure and phraseo- 
logy. An attentive observation of history therefore will con- 
vince us that most of our primitives are to be sought in other 
languages. We must however be careful to avoid the fault 
which is prevalent among etymologists of deriving words 
from a foreign source, when they probably come from obso- 
lete terms of our own. In this point we think that Mr. 
Crabb has excelled many of his predecessors: for instance 
‘he word glad which he derives from glee, is more likely to 
be a corruption of an obsolete participle formed from this 
noun, than to have originated with the greek dyaddw, or the | 
Saxon root to which Johnson traces it. He has however 
occasionally omitted to give the derivation where it was 
neither doubtful nor remote; as of the word gain which we 
believe is generally assigned to the Teutonic gewin. A 
slight attention to these points and a reconsideration of a 
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few of the definitions would give still greater utility to his 
book, which we doubt not will afford great assistance to the 
English stadent, and facilitate to foreigners an acquaint- 
ance with the delicacies of our language. <A general Index 
also would be an useful appendage to a future edition. 

Of the sentiments dispersed throughout the volume, it is 
but justice to observe that they are invariably agreeable to the 
principles of virtue and sound morality. ‘To some this may 
appear a point of small importance ina work ofa purely 
philological nature, but when we consider the opportunity 
which was afforded by the illustrative parts for the intro- 
duction of different sentiments, and the advantage which 
has sometimes been taken of this for a bad purpose, we 
ought not to refuse our commendation. We shall extract a 
passage from the preface which will explain the intention 
of the writer on this point, and merely observe that he has 
maintained it throughout his work. 


*« Should any object to the introduction of morality in a work of 
science, I beg them to consider, that a writer whose business it 
was to mark the nice shades of distinction between words closel 
allied, could not do justice to his subject without entering into all 
the relations of society, and shewing from the acknowledged sense 
of many moral and religious terms, what has been the general 
sense of mankind on many of the most important questions which 
have agitated the world. My first object certainly has been to 
assist the philological enquirer in ascertaining the de and com. 

rehension of the English; yet I should have thought my work 
ut half completed had I made it a mere register of verbal distinc- 
tions. While others seize every opportunity unblushingly to avow, 
and zealously to propagate opinions destructive of good order, and 
tending to sow dissension among men, it would ill become any in- 
dividual of contrary sentiments to shrink from stating his convic- 


tions when called upon as he seems to be by an occasion like that 
which has now offered itself.” 








ArT. V. Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and Parme- 
giano. 8vo. pp. 296. Longman & Co. 1823. 


Tue life of a Painter, like that of a scholar, is not likely to 
be chequered with any great diversity of incidents: and in 
tracing the annals of the Easel, we must permit the trifles 
which compose them to derive their chief interest from the 
tness of the names with which they are connected. 
uch is eminently the case with the two subjects of the me- 
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moir now before us. Obscure in every thing not immediately 
bearing upon that Art, by which they have won for them- 
selves immortality, their lives are comprised in their pictures : 
and'it at first excites surprize that there is so little to be told 
of any who have drawn so largely upon the admiration of 
posterity. 

The author of these Sketches originally cellected his ma- 
terials at Parma and Rome in the years 1785 and 1786 ; and 
he was led to the task by a conviction of the incorrectness 
of all previous accounts which had fallen in his way. Vasari’s 
life of Correggio, we are told, is a tissue of errors and incon- 
sistencies. Neither the time of the birth nor the death of 
the painter is recorded in it, and his principal works are 
ascribed to his nineteenth year. Mengs corrected many of 
the false statements which had gone abroad from’ Vasari's 
account ; Tiraboschi increased our stock of veracious infor- 
mation; Lanzi added yet more; and between 1817 and 
1821 every fact, the memory of which it is probable should 
be preserved, has been given to the public by the learned 
Pungileoni. From these surer authorities that part of the 
work before us, which relates to Correggio, has been compiled. 

The family from which this great Painter was descended, 
had long been settled at Correggio, a town now belonging 
to the Duchy of Modena, but which, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was the Capital of an independent State. Antonio de’ 
Allegri, who was born in 1493-4, according to the custom of 
his time adopted the name of his birth-place, and it is under 
the title Correggio alone that we are familiar with him, al- 
though it appears that his contemporaries recognized him 
under that of bis family, and the Latin and Italian synonyms 
of Lotus and Lieto. 

His father, Pellegrino de’Allegri, was a respectable trades- 
man of moderate property, possessed of, sufficient means to 
afford his son a good education. Of the first awaken- 
ing of the youthful Painter to the passion for his art, and of 
the masters under.whom he studied, nothing but what is 
conjectural can be affirmed. One of his earliest pictures is 
a sketch which was transferred from the Orleans to the Staf- 
ford Gallery, and which is supposed to have been originally 
employed as a sign. It is slightly coloured, and represents a 
muleteer conducting a loaded mule and foal, and engaged in 
conversation with a peasant. 

Before he had completed his twenty-first year, Correggio 
must have established his reputation, for he was selected to 
paint an altar-piece,..for rn an hundred ducats had been 
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bequeathed to the convent of Minor Friars. The rank which 
the young painter held may be estimated by this pay. The 
dueat averaged ten shillings, and was then worth six times 
its nominal amount in the present day. His bargain, there- 
fore, may be estimated at S00/. 


“ This altar-piece represented the Virgin, supporting the infant 
Saviour in her lap, with St. Joseph on one side, and on the other 
St. Francis, kneeling. The height was 2 braccia, and the breadth 

+, or nearly 6 feet by 4 The painting remained in its place until 
August, 1658, when it was stolen, and an inferior performance 
substituted, as was supposed, by a Spanish painter, who, by the 
permission of the governor, Annibale Molza, was suffered to take a 
copy: 

_” The loss of so valuable a piece was regarded as a public cala- 
mity, and almost occasioned a commotion; for after the convocation 
of a general council, above two hundred persons of all ranks assem- 
bled in the anti.chamber of the governor’s palace, to complain of 
the robbery, and demand justice on the offenders. A deputation 
of nobles was also sent to the Duke of Modena and to the Bishop 
of Reggio, for permission to prosecute the Friars, who bad con. 
nived at the theft. Memorials were presented to the Pope, to the 
sacred college, and to the general and provincial of the order ; but 


all these efforts were ineffectual, and no traces of the original have 
been since discovered.” FP. 27. 


About the same time he painted another altar-piece in three 
compartments for the Brotherhood of Santa Maria. The cen- 
tral piece contained (iod the Father; the sides St. John and 
St. Bartholomew. Tt was purchased by Giovanni Siro, the 
last prince of Correggio, in 1612, and its existence at pre- 
sent is uncertain, 

In the Gallery. of Dresden is another of his early altar- 
pieces, painted for the Church of St. Nicholas, at Carpi. It 
displays a Virgin and child enthroned under an Lonic canopy,and 
supported by St. Catharine and St. John the Baptist on one 
“ide, and St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua on the other. 
In the same gallery is a picture known to collectors as St. 
George, but which ought rather be called St. Peter the Mar 
tyr, for the brethren of which Society at Modena it was exe 
cuted, Tt contains as usuala Virgin and Child, near whom 
on the right is St Peter the Martyr in an attitade of inter- 
cession—on the left is St. Geminiano presenting the model of 
a chureh to the Bambino. St. John and St. George are im 
front, and between them are two small angels, whose exqui- 
site grace is said to have drawn the following sally from 
Giido: ‘ Have the children of Correggio grown up and 
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walked, or are they still to be found on the picture of St. 
Pietro Martire, where I last left them?” 

In the picture just named Correggio had manifested a 
great advance towards his future distinguished excellence, 
and he appears, in consequence of it to have been largely 
employed in conventual decoration ; that branch of the art in 
which the highest talents at that time, necessarily, were most 
in requisition. In July 1620, we find him espoused to Girto- 
lama, daughter of Bartolomeo Merlini, an esquire of the 
Marquis of Mantua, who had honourably fallen seventeen 
ears before in the battle of Taro. She appears to have 

na person of birth, condition, and beauty ; and it is sup- 
osed that her husband took her as his model for the picture 
entitled La Madonna Zingarella, from the gipsey costame 
with which the head of the Virgin is decorated, 

Correggio had now become known far beyond his native 
city, and he was summoned to paint an apartment in the 
monastery of St. Paolo, at Parma. Much of this is still left 
in high preservation, and it shews the great progress which 
he had made both in foreshortening, and in the use of the clear 
obscure. The Monks of St. John next engaged him in the 
grand work of their cupola, 


“ The subject is the Ascension of Christ into glory, surrounded 
by the twelve Apostles, seated on the clouds; and in the lunettes 
the four Evangelists, and four Doctors of the church. The situa- 
tion of the painting presented difficulties which none but so great 
an artist could have overcome ; for the cupola has neither skylight 
not windows, and consequently the whole effect of the piece must 
depend on the light reflected from below. The figures of the 
Apostles are chiefly naked, gigantic, and in a style of peculiar 
grandeur.” P. 75. , 


Various other parts of the church were adorned by him at 
the same time, and the Monks were so delighted by his ef- 
forts, that they conferred upon him, by letters patent, the 
high privilege of confraternity, an honour much sought after, 
and never bestowed but upon persons eminent for rank or 
talents. It conveyed a participation in all spiritual benefits 
derived from the prayers, masses, alms, and other pious 
works of the community. 

While employed on these and other lresco works, during 
the cold season in which his labours iv this branch were sus- 
pended, he produced the celebrated picture known as La 
Notte. The subject is the Nativity, and the principal light 
emanates from the body of the child, but is metby a secondary 
light proceeding from a groupe of angels above. It has al- 
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ways been cited as one of the greatest if not the very greatest 
proofs of this master’s skill. No painter before him had ever 
comprised in so small a compass, an equal depth of light 
and shade: and the judgment displayed in the distribution 
and expression of the several figures, have ever been the 
admiration of crities on the Art of Painting. It was intend- 
ed for the chapel of the Pratoneri family in the church of St. 
Prospero, at Reggio, and the price paid for it was 474 du- 
cats, according to our former calculation, about 140/, In the 
year 1640, a copy was substituted for it in the Pratoneri cha- 
pel, and it is now to be found in the Dresden Gallery. 

The St. Jerome was another picture painted about this time, 
for Briseis, a widow of the noble Parmesan family of Bergonzi. 
It is deservedly classed among his most beautiful works, and 
having been presented by the original purchaser to the charch 
of St. Antonio Abbate at Parma, it has always been an ob- 
ject of uncommon solicitude to that city. The original price 
was 400 lire, about 240/. of our money at present. In 1749 
the reigning king of Portugal tempted the Abbate of St. An- 
tonio with an offer of 20,000 zecchine, (about 9000/7.) and 
the community, fearful of losing their invaluable treasure, 
appealed to the Infant Don Philip, their sovereign. By his 
order it was transferred to the cathedral, and thence to the 
Academy of Painting, which he instituted in 1756. To this, 
after a short emigration to Paris, it has now returned, and is 
among the freshest and best preserved specimens of the an- 
cient masters. 

A third convent, that of St. Sebastian, employed Corregzgio 
nearly at the time of the engagements which we have just 
mentioned, to compose a picture in honour of their patron 
Saint. Besides the figure of St. Sebastian, the anatomy of 
which is composed with extraordinary skill, it contains a 
Virgin and Child, St. Geminiano and St. Roque. The coun- 
tenance of St. Sebastian, expressive of the most exalted 
hope, is finely contrasted with the marks of bodily agony, 
which are evident in his figure ; and the blaze of glory from 
which the Virgin and Child appear to emerge, is skilfully 
melted away over the surrounding objects. ‘This picture, 
with all the others which the duke of Modena took under his 
protection, bas passed to the Dresden Gallery. 

The cathedral of Parma was Correggio’s next great work. 
The space which he engaged to paint comprised 2695 feet ; and 
for this he stipulated, that besides the expences for scaffold- 
ing and other preparations, and 100 ducats for leaf-gold, he 
should receive 1000 ducats, a sum which, according to our 
former calculation, may be estimated at 3000/. of present 
money. The difficulties which he had to encounter in this 
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undertaking were very considerable. The dome is octagonal, 
nearly thirty-nine feet in diameter, and — by oval win- 
dows in the lower part. He chose the Assumption of the 
Virgin for the subject ; and Mengs,who looked closely and with 
a painter’s eye to the boldness of the foreshortening, has ex- 
pressed himself in terms which any translation would weaken, 
and which are peculiarly applicable to the daring of Correg- 
gio in this most difficult operation of the Art. He calls it 
sconcia terribile. Between the windows on the angles of the 
dome are disposed figures of the Apostles, which appear 
painted vertically on the cornice. In the lunettes between 
the arches which support the cupola, are four capacious 
niches, containing the patrons of the ¢ity, St. Johu the 
Baptist, St. Hilary, St. Thomas, and St. Bernard degli 
Uberti: the light is so thrown upon these from the groupes 
above, that they appear absolutely detached from the wall. 
In order to surmount the extraordinary difficulies presented 
by the shape of the building, Correggio sketched numerous 
cartoons of its different portions, many of which are still ex- 
tant in Italy. An English gentleman (Mr. Ford) possesses a 
sketch, which there can be little doubt is the rough draft of 
this matchless cupola. It is painted on thin cotton canvas, 
and is of an octangular form, to correspond with the shape of 
thedome. The general distribution is the same, but in par- 
ticulars there are many important variations. ‘The figure of 
the Almighty, which is introduced in the sketch, does not 
exist in the painting; and the Christ, wlro in the first is an 
infant, in the second is an adult. 

This great work was much interrupted, partly by other 
engagements, partly by the internal feuds of Italy, and partly 
by the bad taste of his employers. Some of the monks, as 
itis said, objected to the smallness of many of the figures, 
and sarcastically termed the groupe a fricassee of frogs, guaz- 
zettodi rane. On an appeal being made to Titian, who was 
at the time on a visit at Parma, in the suite of Charles V. he 
+g it to be tlie finest composition he had ever seen. 

Vhatever may be the truth of these anecdotes, it is quite 
clear that some dissatisfaction arose between the contracting 
parties, and that the cupola was finished by other hands. 

The pictures which Correggio painted for Charles V. by 
order of the second duke of Mantua, were doomed to encounter 
avery singular fate. Julius Romano pronounced them to be 
the finest pieces of colouring he had ever seen. On the 
capture of Prague by the Swedes, they formed part of the 
booty taken from the Lmperialists, and Gustavus Adolphus 
sent them to Stockholm. Here, after a time, they were for- 
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gotten; and in the reign of Christina, Bourdon, a French 
painter, whom she patronized, discovered them as window 
shutters of astable. After the death of Christina they 
passed successively into the hands of the Dake of Braceiano, 
and the Regent Orleans. The son of the last, to whom few 
of his paternal tastes descended, was shocked at the nudity 
of the figures, and ordered them to be cut in pieces; per- 
haps, as in the case of a picture of Io, ascribed to the same 
master, he performed the execution with his own hands. 

Correggio died in 1534, at the early age of forty-one. Of 
the works ascribed to him, four are deemed particularly 
worthy of mention by the author of this Memoir. The Agony 
in the Garden, which was purchased byPhilip the [Vth of Spain 
for 1500/., and was among the prizes captured by the Duke 
of Wellington in Joseph Buonaparte’s baggage, on his flight 
from Madrid : the Magdalen, which was long in the possession 
of the Dukes of Modena, and was so highly prized by them, 
that whenever they left their Capital, it acompanied them in 
a case fitted for the purpose to the travelling cari 
When in the collection oF Augustus, king of Poland, and 
Elector of Saxony, he mounted it in a silver frame, adorned 
with jewels, and kept it locked in a case in his private apart- 
ment. A few years since it was stolen from the Dresden 
Gallery, in which it had been placed after the death of Au- 
gustus, and was only recovered by the offer of a great re- 
ward, The education of Cupid represents Mercury teach- 
ing the infant God to read in the presence of his mother. 
OF this there isaduplicate. One of them was purchased by the 
Duke d’Alva, from the gallery of our Charles L. and a few years 
since was, and pe is still, in the possession of that fa- 
mily: the other pussed from the Odeldaschi Gallery to that of 
Orleans, and is believed at present to be at Sans Souci. 
Lastly, a Venus Anadyomené, supported by Tritons, which 
in 1778 was in a private collection at Rome. Besides 
these and others which are generally admitted to be genuine. 
Pungileoni the latest biographer of Correggio has filled 
fifty pages with a list of his reputed works. 

e cannot attempt to abridge the chapter in which the 
style of Correggio is criticised; any mutilation of it would 
be unjust, for though brief in itself it bears evident marks of 
the deep study of this particular artist, and a very accurate 

knowledge of the art. One note, however, we shall 
extract for the sake of the judicious advice which it contains, 


“ Much confusion has been thrown on this subject, by the adop- 
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tion of the foreign term chiaroscuro, or clear obscure, as we translate 
it; when the simple words light and shade, would convey all the 
meaning which that term intended to express. Its effect cannot 
be better illustrated, than by adverting to the appearance of a 
bunch of grapes, illuminated by rays of light, which Titian is said 
to have used as a pattern. As some of the grapes are struck di- 
rectly by the light, others thrown into shade, and some partake of 
both, partly from the direct rays, and partly from reflection, they 
furnish an apt exemplification of the manner in which the lights 
and shades aid and animate the disposition of a groupe of figures in 
painting.” P, 209. 


The biography of Parmegiano, which forms the concluding 
portion of this volume, is principally drawn from his life, 
published by Father Affo, at Parma, 1784. Girolamo Fran- 
cesco Maria Mazzola was born at Parma, in 1503, and as 
usual, adopted the name of his birth-place rather than that of 
his family. ‘The death of his father threw him, when a child, 
to the guardianship of some uncles, who bestowed much 
pains upon his education, and indulged the early taste 
which he had manifested for painting; but of the master 
under whom he studied it is not possible to speak with cer- 
tainty. Before he was fourteen he had painted a BH ner: of 
Christ, which attracted much notice. It was first placed in 
the church of the Annunziata at Parma, and at the end of the 
last century was possessed by the Counts of San Vitale, 
The war between Francis the First and Leo the Tenth com- 
pelled him to a short retirement to the territories of Mo- 
dena, and here he produced a St. Francis and a St. Catherine 
far beyond his years. On his return to Parma in his twen- 
tieth year, he was engaged to decorate the sides and roof of 
two chapels near the entrance of the charch of St. John, 
while Correggio was employed upon the dome. The sides 
and roof of a chapel in the cathedral were afterwards entrusted 
to him in like manner, but this engagement was never com- 
pleted, in consequence of some alteration in the plan of the 
building. 

At the age of twenty, fired with the love of the Roman 
school, he determined to complete his studies in the Capital 
of Italy. In order to introduce himself to the Pope (Cle- 
ment VII.) he bore with him three pictures which he had 
finished with especial care. One of them was a singular de- 
ception. It was a portrait of himself, on a convex surface of 
wood, resembling the image depicted in a mirror. It was 
much admired, and having passed through several hands, 
and among others, those of the celebrated Kestnns was in the 
end deposited in the ‘Treasury at Vienna. 
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The Pope received the young aspirant most graciously, 
and extended his patronage to him. His ambition was 
keenly excited by this notice, and he pursued his studies of 
antiquity and the great painters with the utmost diligence. 
His imitations of Raphael were so close, and in the beauty of 
his person he so strongly resembled the deceased master, that 
it was popularly reported that the soul of Raphael had mi- 
grated into the body of Parmegiano. His own style was 
rapidly formed by this culture of others, and he was said to 
form a union of the characteristics of Raphael, Michael Ag- 
nolo, and Correggio. 

The blockade and siege of Rome by the Emperor fatally 
interrupted the brilliant hopes of the young painter, who had 
been promised the Hall of the Vatican for an adequate dis- 
play of his powers. During his short stay, however, in the 
eternal city, he finished several celebrated pictures, and 
among them the Vision of St. Jerome, which has recently 
attracted much notice among ourselves by its exhibition 
at the British Gallery. 


“« Vasari says, the gages painted for Donna Maria Buffalini, was 
intended to be placed in the Church of St. Salvatore del Lauro, in 
a chapel near the door. He adds that when Parmegiano left Rome, 
he deposited it with the Frati della Pace, in whose refectory it re- 
mained several years. It was removed by Giulio Buffalini to the 
church of the family at Citta di Castello. 

«« Affé, after relating these facts, adds that it remained in the 
refectory of the monastery of St. Maria della Pace, till the time 
when Biondo wrote; that it was removed by Giulio Buffalini, and 
doubtless placed in the chapel of that noble family, in the church 
of the Augustins. But in consequence of the little care which was 
taken of it, the Buffalini family caused it to be transferred to their 
palace, in which it remained in his (A‘f0’s) time, and though con- 
siderably injured, was regarded as a treasure. 

‘* This picture was purchased by the late Marquess of Abercorn, 
who sold it to Watson Taylor, esq.”” P. 253. 


The price given by the directors of the British Gallery, 
not by the Reverend Holwell Carr, as is here stated, at Mr. 
Watson Taylor’s sale, was 3000 guineas. 

Every great painter resident im a city subjected to storm 
is tolerably sure to have the story of Archimedes at Syracuse, 
fathered upon him. Parmegiano is said to have heard no- 
thing of the tumalt of assault till some soldiers burst into his 
apartment. He was more fortunate, however, than the Sici- 
lian Philosopher. The officer commanding the detachment 
was a man of taste, and only exacted a few pen and ink 
sketches; a second party demanded money, and a third hur- 
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ried him to prison. From this he was soon liberated, and 
found means of returning to Bologna, with the intention of 
etching his own best compositions. In this branch of art, 
which had been recently invented, and also in engraving on 
wood he attained much excellence. But his plans were in- 
terrupted by the treachery of a workman whom he employed 
as his assistant, and who stole his tools and designs. Once 
again he had recourse to the pencil, and among other paint- 
ings he gave birth to the Madonna della Rosa, so called be- 
cause it represents the Virgin offering a rose to the infant 
Jesus. 


“ Of this picture a curious anecdote is related. It is said to 
have been executed for the celebrated Aretino, who was on terms 
of friendship with the painter; and critics who have examined it 
minutely, have discovered faint traces of wings on the shoulders of 
the infant, ornaments on the female, and other proofs, that the 
original design, was a Venus and Cupid, which was certainly more 
consonant to the character of the licentious satyrist, than a religious 
subject. Some suppose, however, that the painter changed his 
purpose, and having thus transformed it, presented it to Pope Cle- 
ment 7th, and others that it was sold to the family of Zani, at 
Bologna; in whose possession it continued till 1752, when it was 
purchased by Augustus the Third, King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony, for the price of 1350 zecchines, and now adorns the gal. 
lery at Dresden. It is painted on wood, and in dimensions is four 
french feet, by three feet 2 inches.” P. 247, 


In 1531 he returned to his native city, and was immedi- 
ately commissioned to decorate the principal chapel in the 
church of La Steccata. In this he proceeded with much 
dilatoriness, and was perpetually called off by private en- 
gagements, which his ae 1 expenditure tee improvident 
habits appear to have rendered necessary for his support. 
The monks at length were tired of remonstrances, and the 
arrested and imprisoned him for a breach of contract. He 
obtained his release on a promise of the fulfilment of his la- 
bours ; but this was soon violated, and he contrived to escape 
from their just indignation, and to secure himself in the terri- 
tories of Cremona. He did not long survive to mock them, 
for a fever, probably occasioned by his excesses, put an end 
to his life on the 24th of August, 1540, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age, leaving behind him a reputation scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the other great master, whose life we have 
been considering. 

The brief Memoirs which we have thus endeavoured. to 
abridge are pleasingly and unaffectedly pe together, and 
form a useful and agreeable addition to the libraries of all 
lovers of the Arts. 
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Art. VI. History of the European Languages; or, Re- 
searches into the Afinities oO the Teutonic, Greek, Cel- 
tic, Sclavonic and Indian Nations. By the late Alexan- 
der Murray, D.D. Professor of the Oriental Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh. With a Life of the 
Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. Hurst, Robinson and Co. 
London ; and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 1823. 


Tuts learned work presents to our contemplation two very 
interesting subjects ; first, the author himself, whose life is 
given at considerable length; and secondly, the ingenious 
theory which he has devised for explaining the origin and 
affinities of all the languages of Europe. 

In regard to the former, we are happy to find, that Dr. 
Murray had been induced to furnish with his own pen the 
outlines of the earlier and more obscure part of his scholastic 
history ; inasmach as he has communicated a variety of par- 
ticulars which no other biographer could have supplied, and 
pars authenticity to a number of facts which would hardly 

ave obtained belief, had not be himself been the narrator. 

This historian of the European languages was the son of 
a peasant, born in one of the wildest districts of Scotland, 
and educated among the shepherd boys of the neighbour- 
hood. His father, he informs us, dwelt in a glen so remote 
from the haunts of civilized life, and at such a distance from 
every public road as seldom to be visited by any wayfaring 
person besides the ambiguous gypsey or the adventurous 
smuggler; and in that glen he occupied a cottage so much 
overshadowed by mountains as not to be reached by a single 
ray of the sun during several months of the year. Old Mar- 
ray, as if emulous of the Jewish Patriarchs to whose condi- 
tion, as shepherd kings, his pursuits and habits had no small 
resemblanee, took unto himself a wife at the age of three- 
score and ten ; and after begetting sons and daughters, and 
discharging the simple duties of his calling for twenty-five 
or thirty years more, he was gathered to his fathers, the an- 
cient shepherds of Danketterick. ‘ When I came of age 
to know him,” says the Professor, ‘‘ except his very grey or 
rather white hair, [ remember no symptoms of the influence 
of time about his person or in his appearance. He enjoyed 
hale good health till about a year before his death.” 


“Some time in autumn, 1781, he bought a catechism for me, 
and began to teach me the alphabet. As it was too good a book 
for me to handle at all times, it was generally locked up, and he, 
throughout the winter, drew the figures of the letters to me in his 
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written hand on the board of an old wool-card, with the black end 
of an extinguished heather stem or root, snatched from the fire. 
I soon learned all the alphabet in this form, and became writer as 
well as reader, I wrought with the board and brand continually. 
Then the catechism was presented ; and, in a month or two I d 
read the easier parts of it. I daily amused myself with copying, 
as above, the printed letters. In May, 1782, he gave me a small 

m-book, for which, I totally abandoned the catechism, which 
did not like, and which I tore into two pieces and concealed in 
a hole of a dike. Isoon got many psalms by memory, and longed 
for a new book. .Here difficulties arose. The bible used every 
night in the family I was not permitted to open or touch. The 
rest of the books were put up in chests. I at length got a new 
testament, and read the historical parts with great curiosity and 
ardour. But I longed to read the bible, which seemed to me a 
much more pleasant book, and I actually went to where I knew 
an old loose-leaved bible lay, and carried it away in piece-meal. 
I perfectly remember the strange pleasure I felt in reading the 
history of Abraham and of David.: I liked mournful narratives, 
and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Lamentations. 
I pored on these pieces of the bible in secret for many months, 
for I durst not shew them openly; and, as I read constantly and 
remembered well, I soon astonished all our honest neighbours with 
the large passages of scripture I repeated before them. I have 
forgot too much of my biblical knowledge, but I can still repeat 
all the names of the Patriarchs from Adam to Christ, and various 
other narratives seldom committed to memory.’ 


It was intended that the young scholar should follow the 
occupation of his family, and take the charge of some sheep 
in the glen. But his studious and sedentary habits were 
soon found to prove a serious impediment to his reputation 
in this line of life ; for whilst he was writing on boards, and 
tracing the progress of the Israelites in the desert, his flock 
was wandering beyond bounds, or committing a trespass on 
some forbidden territory. His fame, meanwhile, for won~ 
derous reading and a great memory filled the mouths of all 
Dunketterick, and the more penetrating of the rustics began 
to perceive that young Murray had a secret vocation to 
higher duties, and that he would probably be called to dis- 
charge the pastoral care to men instead of sheep. But his 
father’s whole property consisted of a few scores of these 
quadrupeds, and four Muirland cows; “ his reward, says 
the Professor, for herding the farm of Ketterick for Mr. 
Alexander Laidlen, on the other side of the Dee. He had 
no debts and no money.” With such limited resources he 
could not possibly send the boy to school. At length, ob- 
serves the auto-biographer, ‘‘a brother of my mother re- 
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turned from England, where he had made a few hundred 
pounds as a travelling merchant. He came to visit our fa- 
mily, and being informed of my genius as they called it, un- 
dertook to place me next spring at the New Galloway school, 
and to lodge me in the house of my grandfather, then alive, 
and dwelling about a mile from New Galloway.” 

The reception of the shepherd boy in this new scene of 
ambition was not very gratifying to his pride. His pronun- 
ciation was laughed at, and his whole speech was made a 
subject of fun. He bore this merriment with that kind of 
stoicism which arises from necessity, and pursuing his sta- 
dies meanwhile with the ardour natural to bis character, he 
soon placed himself at the bead of his form, and became 
** Dux of the bible class.” But his morals did not keep 
pace with his scholarship. ‘‘ My grandfather, says he, was 
an old man and could not superintend my proceedings. I 
learned, therefore, to swear, lic, and do bad tricks, all which 
practices I have ever since detested.” The end of the sea- 
son, however, sent him home in bad health, a circumstance 
which interrupted bis attendance at school which he “ saw 
no more for four years.” 

He was now foarteen, and his reading assumed, of course, 
a somewhat different character. His imagination was smit- 
ten with the romantic poetry of the mountains, the spirit of 
which still continues to linger among the glens and wilds of 
the border districts. He had seen the ballad of Chevy Chase, 
and was quite enraptured with it; and all the money he could 
raise, or as he himself expresses it, “ every six-pence that 
friends or strangers gave me, was spent on ballads and pen- 
ny histories.” The legends of Wallace, of Sir James the 
Rose, the works of Sir David Lindsay, the Cloud of Wit- 
nesses, and the Hind let Loose occupied his leisure hours, 
or filled up the vacuity of his mind whilst following the tracks 
of the sheep on the hills and moors of his native parish. Bat 
the fame of his learning procured for him, about this period, 
some employment as a teacher. He was engaged by two or 
three families in the neighbourhood to communicate to their 
children some portion of his rare accomplishments ; and, as 
these families were situated at a considerable distance from 
one another, his services necessarily became migratory and 
successive. He lived under every separate roof, six weeks 
ata time, during the winter months ; and when spring re- 
turned, the process of instruction was at once suspended, 
and the young teacher and his pupils betook themselves to 
the labours or amusements of the surrounding hills, till the 


sedate months of the closing year called them again to their 
books, 
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Having spent a season or two in this peripatetic style of 
life he returned once more to school, with the intention, it 
would appear, of qualifying himself for the hamble office of 
a mercantile clerk in the West Indies. He had, however, 
no fixed plan in his education, and he seems on all occasions 
to have owed to mere chance the direction of his studies, as 
well as those remarkable acquirements which afterwards se- 
cured for him so high a place in the literary world. For in- 
stance, his first acquaintance with the Hebrew language 
originated in the following accident:—In 1789, when at 
Dunketterick “ an old woman, who lived near, showed me her 
psalm-book, which was printed with a large type, had notes 
on each page, and likewise what I discovered to be the He- 
brew alphabet, marked letter after letter in the 119th psalm. 
I took a copy of these letters by printing them off in my old 
way, and kept them.” Again, he was indebted for his know- 
ledge of Latin to a circumstance equally fortuitous. He 
had borrowed a copy of the “ Radiments” from an idle 
school companion, who was desirous that the book should 
be used by any one rather than by himself; and 


“On the morning of the midsummer fair of Newton Stewart I 
set out for school, and accidentally put into my pocket the Latin 
Grammar instead of the thin French Rudiments. On an ordinary 
day, Mr. Cramond would have chid me for this, but on that fes- 
tive morning he was mel/ow and in excellent spirits, a state not 
very good for a teacher, but always desired in him by me, for he 
was then very communicative. With great glee he replied when I 
told him my mistake, and shewed the Rudiments, ‘ Gad, Sandy, 
I shall try thee with Latin,’ and accordingly read over to me no 
less than two of the declensions. It was his custom, with me, to 
permit me to get as long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter 
me by joining me to a class, &c.” 


In a way somewhat similar he stambled into an acquain- 
tance with Greek. He borrowed a book and a lesson from 
any one who could lend, or who did not actually refuse to 
oe ; and having procured for eighteen-pence a large Latin 

Jictionary he proceeded forthwith to make himself master 
of all the vocables which it contained, together with the 
Greek synonymes and Hebrew derivations. Nor did he al- 
low himself to remain entirely ignorant of the English clas- 
sics. 


‘‘ Here, says he, I got another book which from that time has 
influenced and inflamed my imagination ; this was Paradise Lost, 
of which I had heard, and which I was eager to see. I cannot 
describe to you the ardour or various feelings with which I read, 
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studied, and admired this first-rate work. I found it as difficult 
to understand as Latin, and soon saw that it required to be parsed 


like that language. I account my first acquaintance with Paradise 
Lost an era in my reading.” 


His introduction to Anglo-Saxon was equally fortuitous. 
Some one happened to lend him Bailie’s English Dictionary, 
‘‘ which, says he, I studied carefully, and learned from it a 
great variety of useful matters. I gained from it the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, the Anglo-Saxon Pater Noster, and many 
words in that venerable dialect. This enabled me to read 
Hicke’s Saxon Grammar without difficulty after I went into 
Edinburgh, and led the way to the Visigothic and German.” 
It was, we think, during his residence in the city now 
named, that he obtained a copy of Ulphilas’ Gothic version 
of the Gospels, which he high! valued as confirming him in 
those ideas which he had already begun to entertain concern- 
ing the origin of the European languages. But it admits 
not of doubt that his thoughts were first turned to this inte- 
resting subject by the simple circumstance which we have 
just mentioned. 

About the year 1791, when as yet his time was employed 
in acquiring the rudiments of various languages, and in 
teaching the children of the small farmers in the vicinity, he 
addressed the minister of his parish (at whose request it 
should seem, he afterwards drew up the biographical sketch 
which we are now abridging) in letters written in Greek and 
Latin, This introduction secured for him some useful advice 
and the loan of a few classical school-books, after which he 
continued, as before, to pursue his desultory studies, and to 
earn small fees wherever he could find volumes to read, and 
pupils to instruct. His ambition, at length, aspired to the 
fame of authorship. He attempted an epic poem on the 
subject of Arthur the general of the Britons, and infused 
into it the essence of all the sublime ideas which his reading 
had enabled him to extract from Ossian, Milton, and Ho- 
mer; but finding, upon trial, that his success in composi- 
tion was not equal to his taste, unimproved as the latter still 
was, he relinquished the undertaking in utter despair. He 
next directed his talents and spare time to the translation of 
a manuscript volume, containing the lectures of Amold 
Drakenburg, a German Professor, on the lives and writings 
of the Roman authors, from Livius Andronicus down to 
Quintilian. 

“Early in 1794 1 resolved to go to Dumfries and present my 
translation to the booksellers there. As I had doubts respecting 
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the success of a history of the Latin writers, I likewise composed 
anumber of poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, and most of 
them very indifferent. I went to Dumfries in June, 1794, and 
found that neither of the two booksellers there would undertake 
to publish my translation ; but I got a number of subscription 
apers printed, in order to promote the publication of the poems. 
[ collected by myself and friends four or five hundred subscrip- 
tions. During the visit to Dumfries, I was introduced to Robert 
Burns, who treated me with great kindness,—told me that if I 
could get out to college without publishing my poems, it would be 
better, as my taste was young and not formed, and I would be 
ashamed of my productions when I could write and judge better. 
I understood this, and resolved to make publication my last re- 
source,”’ 


His chief patron, however, appeared at length in the per- 
son of a very humble friend named M’Ilarg, who seems to 
have followed the employment of a hawker or itinerant 
dealer in tea. Being in Edinburgh, in the course of his busi- 
ness, he had mentioned Murray to Mr. James Kinnear, at 
that time a journeyman printer in the king’s igus ay" sr 
who with the view of recommending him to some literary 
persons in the northern metropolis, forthwith requested that 
the rustic scholar would forward to his address some speci- 
mens of his knowledge and ability. ‘These were accordingly 
furnished, without delay, to the benevolent printer, and in 
the progress of a little time, the future professor of Oriental 
languages was introduced through the channel now mention- 
ed to the Principal of Edinburgh college, who soon procured 
for him, not only the means of attending the several lectures 
without expense, but also such other assistance and protec- 
tion as enabled bim to prosecute his studies with every ad- 
vantage which that seminary can afford. The house of the 
worthy printer, Mr. Kinnear, was the first which received 
young Murray on his arrival in town; and, it is added that 
“he owed much to his attentions and civilities during the 
whole course of his academical attendance.” 

His subsequent History presents nothing pre voulnry re- 
markable. Like most natural prodigies of the learned kind 
he became an ordinary man, as soon as he was cunfined to 
the ordinary pursuits and beaten path of the scholastic life. 
He still retained, no doubt, an uncommon facility in acquir- 
ing languages; and, as he soon began to perceive the ori- 
ginal affinity between the languages of the East and the dia- 
lects of Europe, he applied his mind with more eagerness 
to oriental researches and philological speculations. In the 
prospectus of a work which he was induced to announce 
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many years ago, he expressed himself ‘“‘ gratified to find, 
what has often been vaguely asserted, that the Greek and 
Latin are only dialects of a language much more simple, 
elegant, and ancient, which forms the basis of almost all 
the tongues of Europe ; and I hope to demonstrate on some 
future occasion—of Sanscrit itself.” 

He had paid, already, much attention to the language of 
Abyssinia. By the help, of Ladolph’s dictionary, and the 
Polyglott bible he made himself master of the two dialects, 
of which that language consists ; of the Amharic which is 
the court dialect, and of the Geez or Tigré, which is the 
written language, and is scarcely to be found in common use 
beyond the province of Tigré. He had become acquainted, 
besides, with the dialects which are spoken in the countries 
contiguous to Abyssinia, the Falashan, Gafat, Ajon, Galla, 
and others; which qualitications soon pointed him out to the 
booksellers as a very proper person to be employed for pre- 
paring a new edition of Bruce’s well-known ‘Travels into 
those remote parts of Africa. That his acquirements in the 
species of philology now described were unusually great, is 
proved by a singular application which was made to him in 
the year 1811, when Mr. Salt returned from his mission to 
the court of Abyssinia. He had brought with him a letter 
in the Ethiopic language from Ras Willida Selasé, addres- 
sed to his Britannic Majesty, and as no one in the United 
Kingdom besides Dr. Murray was thought competent to 
translate it, application was forthwith ‘nade to him through 
the secretary of state, the late Lord Londonderry. The 
translation, says Mr. Salt, was finished in the most satisfac- 
tory way. Dr. Murray very soon after undertook the difli- 
cult task of translating for the use of the F oreign and Bri- 
tish Bible Society, an abstruse dissertation, in Ethiopic, on 
doctrinal points, written by the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and presented to Mr. Salt by the prime minister of Abyssi- 
nia; and the Society, it is added, felt so greatly obliged to 
him for this valuable service, that ata genctel cieiiatites, 
the thanks of the Society were presented to him, and an order 
given that he should be furnished with copies of all the fo- 
reign versions of the Scriptures published by the Society. 

n the year 1812 Dr. Murray was appointed Professor of 
Oriental nguages in the university of Edinburgh, a situa- 
tion which he filled only a few months, for he died in the 
course of this first term, of a constitutional malady which his 
sedentary and studious habits had, there is no doubt, contri- 
buted to render fatal. 

As it was known to the Professor's friends that he had been 
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for some years engaged in a large work of a philological 
nature, and as considerable expectations had been excited by 
the accounts of it which had abveady reached the public ear, 
no time was lost in ascertaining the progress that he had 
actually made, and the state of preparation in which he had 
left his manuscript. 

“ In consequence of these views,” observes Dr. Scott, “ the manu- 
script was put into my hands, 1 found that it consisted of two 
folio volumes, composed chiefly of text with a few notes. When 
these volumes were compared they were found to be not copies of 
each other, but two works on the same subject. The first volume 
for the most part was elaborately written, but some points were 
slightly touched upon, while others were carried to a dispropor- 
tionate length. ‘The second volume had evidently received the 
Author’s later ideas. ‘The chapters and subdivisions were more 
perfect, and the subjects treated in them much clearer and better 
arranged.” 


The work, in short, was left ina very imperfect state; and 
the volumes now before us have been compiled trom the two 
manuscript folios which were placed in the bands of the 
editor. ‘The Notes, accordingly are out of all proportion to 
the teat: whilst in most cases it is almost impossible to 
discover any difference or line of distinction between the 
former and the latter. ‘There is generally speaking no con- 
tinuity and very little connexion in the reasoning ; on which 
account, the reader is continually losing himself in a mass 
of examples, without being able to perceive with any clear- 
ness the principle which these examples are brought to illus- 
trate. Ina word, it is a very unreadable book ; and thus, 
though it is full of learning on a very curious subject, and 
bears marks at once of deep research and great ingenuity, 
it fails to keep alive the attention or to convince the judge- 
ment, 

But it is time we slrould state more particularly that the 
object of this Philosophical History of the European Lan- 
guages is to trace all these tongues to one more simple more 
ancient and universal form of speech. ‘The period at which 
this simple and energetic language was spoken ascends be- 
yond the oldest records of human society; but if conjecture 
may be hazarded, says Dr. Scott, in his preface, it was 
spoken by some tribe to the north of Persia, not far from 
the Euxine and Caspian seas, from which neighbourhood 
the tide of emigration seems to have flowed westward to 
Europe and in other directions. This primeval language, 
we are told, Dr. Murray found at the root of all the lan- 
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guages which he has examined in this work, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Greek and Latin, Sclavonic, Persic, and Sanscrit. Of all 
these he found the Teutonic to come nearest to it, and of the 
branches of the Teutonic which claim this peculiarity the 
first place is held by the Visigethie, the second by the Te- 
desque or Alamannic, and the third by the Anglo- Saxon, 
Hle was persuaded that the origiual language in question 
consisted of a few monosyllables, some of which may be 
considered as varieties of the others; and of these he thinks 
that Ac or Wace was probably the first articulate sound, 
The other monosyllabics, were BAG or WAG; of which Pac 
and Faa@ are softer varieties: Dwac; of which Tuwac 
and 'TWAG are varieties; Gwae or CWAG: next LAG and 
Hitac. The sixthin order is MAG: the seventh is Nie 


and HNAG: the eighth is Rac or Hrac: and the ninth or 
last is Swac. 


These nine words are held to be the foundation of all the 
European languages including Greek, Latin, Celtic, Cym- 
raig, and even Sanscrit: and on these says Dr. Murray, has 
heen erected an edifice of a more useful and wonderful kind 
than any which have exercised human ingenuity, The ge- 


neric meaning of these wonderful syllables may be given as 
follows. 


When fire burnt or moved in a stream of 
flame, the action, the fire itself, and its 
bright penetrating quality were denotedby Ac 
When water yielded to the pressure of the 
foot or hand, it wase+++ceeeeeeeeeeees WAG 
When it rushed in a stream, it was........ Rao 
Whena man simply moved along, the term 
WAR ccccccccresccccereccsscesecses WAG 
When he moved by quick steps, it was +++» Gag 
But if he ran, it was seseeeeeeeeeeenees RAG 
If he struck another a vigorous blow with 
his fist, it WAS «++eeeeeeereeeceseeees BAG 
If he did the same with a staff or branch of 
a tree, the word was -++++eeeeeeeeees Lac 
lf he stabbed him with a sharp object, it was Rac 
If he dashed him to the ground, it was----» DwacG 
And if he put him to death, by bruising him 
when fallen, it was +-+++eeeeeeeeeee ee Mac 
To move or strike with a quick, tottering, 
unequal impulse, was «+++++seeeeees+s Gwac or Cwaa 
To strike with a pliant slap, was-+++++++++ Laoor HLaG 
To strike with a crashing destroying power, 
WAR sceeeeerereeeceseveceseeseseses Nac or [L[xaG 
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To strike with a strong, rude, sharp, pene- 
trating power, WAS teeeeeereeeeeeeeee Hrac or Raa 
To move with a weighty strong impulse, was SwAc 


When any of the actions denoted by these primitive 
words was rapidly done, in a diminished manner, and with 
less force, the broad sound of the proper syllable was changed 
into a slender one. Thus Lice was a slight blow: Dia and 
Tic and Aic were diminutives of Dac Tac and Rac, 
whether used as verbs or as nouns. 

As this original language became more familiar as a vehi- 
cle of thought, it was found necessary to restrict the general 
meaning of these monosyllables, or to use them in other 
senses related to these which they originally bore: and this 
object was accomplished by adding them to themselves or to 
one another. Ag was added in the form of A: Bag in that 
of ba, fa, or pa: Gag and Dag became ga and da: Lag be- 
came la, Mag, ma: and Nag, Rag, Sag, gave na, ra, sa. 
The terms compounded of these TTS pp on as they 
aré called, with the original monosyllables, were again con- 
sidered as roots, to which the altered or softened syllables 
might be added anew: and this process, it is imagined, 
might be repeated, as often as the occasions of utterance or 
communications of thought happened to require. 


“An example will illustrate this part of the subject. The radical 
Waa, as has been stated, signifies to move, shake or agitate. This is 
its original unrestricted sense, not limited by time or any other cir- 
cumstancee When Ga, go, or Da, do, are joined to it, Wacipa, 
which isa contraction for WaGc-Daa, expresses that the action is 
finished or done; and Gawaai1DA, that it is doneand gone by. This 
is the origin of the imperfectly preterite and perfectly preterite tense 
and participle in all the Teutonic dialects. Another participle 
generally used in a preterite sense, was formed by affixing Maa, 
make, produce; or Nac, work upon, effects. So WaGAMA and 
Wacana signified moved, that is, made to move. If the radical 
was used as a noun, which frequently happened, the words Ma 
and Na gave it an attributive sense, So WAG a wave, viz. moving 
water, with Ma signified wave-made, that is, become a wave, or 
wave-augmented ; in other words, with or to a wave, the wave added 
to some other thing; which form is the original dative case: with 
Na, Waa became WaGna, a preterite participle, an adjective 
and accusative case. In the first case, the new compound be- 
longed to the verb, and signified moved; in the second to the 
noun Wace and implied wave-wrought, waved: in the third, it 
denoted on the wave, or acting on a wave.” 


A better example, perhaps, is to be found in the case of 


Wac when modified by the addition of the consignificative 
pd 2 
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Ac. ‘The former signifies to move: the latter, to have: and 
WaAGAG, or more commonly, WAGIG, signified, of course 
to have motion, or to be in the state of motion: to be wavy 
or wagging. 

The consignificatives Ra and Sa, which are abbreviations 
of Rac, work, and SWAG, make, are equally efficient in de- 
noting the several conditions and relations of action: and 
their influence may be traced, our author assures us, in the 
grater part of the words of all languages from Tartary to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Ra, it ought to be observed, is usually 
changed inte er; and hence in place of WAGRA, one that 
wags, we have wagger, on the same principle as we have 
robber, walker, and a thousand otliers of the same class. 
The compounds of Sa with the nine radicals were not less 
numerous. For example, WAG, to move, with Sa, to make, 
gave WAGBA, to make motion, or, to wax: MAG, to bruise, 
with the same SA produced the verb MAGSA, to make bruised, 
that is, to mash: Rac, to work, or extend, formed with Sa 
the compound RacGsa, to make extension, or to rax: and 
lastly, LAG with the same consignificative SA became Lac- 
SA, to beat down, lay prostrate, loosen, or make Jax. In 
this way, it is presumed, by means of the nine radical mono- 
syllables and their compounds and abbreviations, all the lan- 
guages of Europe have been formed. To trace their powers 
and applications, in the different term of the different dia- 
lects is, says Dr. Murray, that immediate rule by which the 
incessant but obscure and forgotten steps of the progress of 
speech may be discovered and recorded. In English, in 
Latin, Greek, Celtic and Sanscrit, in ancient or in modern 
language, the same changes on the same words have pro- 
duced that boundless variety which overwhelms the memory, 
makes the mind of men in different ages and climates, a 
stranger to the mind ef his own species, and creates no 
ordinary impediment to the dissemination of science. 

Tn the infancy of language there would be little distinction 
between the noun and the verb: for as things would be 
named from their most prominent qualities, and as all nature 
appears to the rude mind to be animated with an inde- 
pendent principle of motion and vitality, the noun woald in 
general convey all that eould be expressed by the verb. The 
savage would probably use the exclamation ‘‘it runs,” be- 
fore he could generalize his ideas so far as to call a river, 
‘‘a runner.’ But the wants even of the most simple condi- 
tion of social life, and the habits of communication among 
the radest of human beings would soon lead to the distinc- 
tion of time, so far at least as to mark what was already done 
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from that which was only meant to be performed: And we 
have no doubt that Dr. Murray is right in supposing that the 
first attempt to mark preterite action would consist in doub- 
ling the verb; of which, he adds, traces more or less evi- 
dent are found in all the dialects from Britain te China. For 
example Lag, strike, laglag, struck: Bag, beat, bagbag, 
heaten: Mag, press, magmag, pressed; and so on husuake 
out the whale Ganeenn These forms which served for a 
preterite tense in any person according to the view of the 
speaker, soon underwent contraction, and became Lelog, 
Bebog, and Memog: it being established as a general mn A 
that if a be the vowel of the present tense or radical, the 
preterite receives o ; but if the vowel be slender, the pre- 
terite receives a. The sense of this new form of the verb was 
completely preterite; and whether it was used as a partici- 
ple, anoun, or with pronouns as a particular tense, it con- 
tinually preserved its characteristic properties. 

We are not satisfied with the accou.t which is next 
given of the personal pronouns, but we are perfectly of one 
mind with Dr. Murray in regard to the use which was first 
made of them as additions or terminations to the root of the 
verb. There is a great deal too much of hypothesis mixed 
up with the history both of nouns and pronouns, as well as a 
constant reference to the nine radicals whose services in this 
great work are equally marvellous and universal: but, not- 
withstanding this objection, the reader will find that the 
affinity which is here maintained as subsisting among the 
languages of Europe is supported with much probability 
and illustrated with considerable success. From an exami- 
nation of the Visigothic as well as from other monuments of 
philological antiquity, it appears that the pronominal words 
were affixed to the verb as follows. The example here 
chosen is LaG, lay, gather, read. 


Sing. Plu. 
1 Lagama, and Laga, I lay a Engemenen Sagunetin and 
+ Lagamasa, we lay 


2 Laga-sa, thwa, thou layest 2 thwansa and Lagawan- 
tha, you lay 


3 Laga thwa, or Lagatha,he 3% oo or Lagonda, 
or she layeth hey lay 


As these pronouns were difficult to pronounce, they were 
in the course of time either contracted or omitted alto- 
gether; and in consequence of these changes the verb in 
question came to be declined in the more manageable form 
which we now subjoin. 
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Sing. Plu. 

1 Laga 1 Lagam 

2 Lagast 2 Lagiath 
3 Lagath 3 Laganda 


The reader will be strack with the great similarity which 
prevails in the flexions of the verb in the nine following lan- 
guages, as also with the sameness of meaning which belongs 
to the radical syllable Jay or leg. We have already hinted 
that Lag in the Teutonic signifies to gather as well as to lay 
down; and as it frequently imports to set forth, or te ay of 


as ina discourse, it corresponds very closely with the G 
verb Asyvew to speak, 


Latin, Leg-o, is, it Leg-imus, itis, unt. TT &e, gather, read, 
Greek, Leg-o, eis, ef; bLeg-omen, ete, oust. T&c. say, put.place, 
Visigoth, Lag-ya, yais, eith: Lag-yam, yeith, vandu. I Xe. pines, pat lay. 
Saxon, Lag-e, ast, ath: Lag-on, on, on I Ac. put, place, 
Terman, Leg-e, est, te: Leg-en, en, ev. T Ac. lay. 

Sanecrit, Liag-ami, asi, ati: Lag-amah,  atha, anti. 1 Ac. cling. 

Old British, Car-wn, it, ani: Car-un, ech, ent. I Ac. loved. 
Celtic, Reir-eam, —, idh: Beir-eamaid, ith, idis. Get me &c. bear. 


Persic, Ber-em, i, ed: Ber-eim, eid, end, I &e, may bear, 


The same resemblance is to be traced in all the participles, 
active and passive, present and preterite, and it is so great 
and so obvious as to leave no doubt that the languages just 
specified have to one another that kind of relation which 
arises from a common origin. The Visigothic, which is the 
oldest form of the parent language that is now in existence 
affords the best example for all the Teutonic dialects. The 
six pronouns a, is, ith, am, eith, anda, appear distinctly 
in its verbs; but the Anglo-Saxon and German have cor- 
rupted all the plural terminations into on and en, a — 
perversion, says our author, occasioned by the resemblance 
of am and and. The Latin shows the pronouns very exactly, 
but the Sanserit excels all the dialects in this respet. The 
Greek and Latin, which he observes are distant varieties of 
the same dialect once declined the verb in this manner : 

Leg-ami, leg-asi, leg-ati ; Leg-amasa, leg-alhatha, leg-andi. 

The mi in the first person was dropped by the Greek and 
Teutonic, but not by the Sanscrit and Celtic tribes. The 
broad a in Greek was changed into 0: the second person ia 
esi became is in Latin and eis in the former language. The 
di or thi of the third person is still preserved in the Latin é. 
The Greeks by throwing out the letter ¢ contracted the same 
syllable into ei. Some tribes too, especidlly the Greeks, 
Cymri, and Indians, from a dislike to the sound of s, either 
excluded it simply, or changed it into A: and in this way, 
according to the authority pow before us, we have | 
instead of legomans, whilst the Sanscrit, which systemati- 
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cally rejects the offensive letter just named, gives lagamak 
for dagamas which once stood for Lagamans. The plural of 
the second ‘person made originally by thwa-thwa, or thatha, 
was soon by a general law of enunciation contracted into 
atha, The remains of these terminations are however pre- 
served in the Latin ¢fis, used for itith ; but the ith or s is 
lost in the Greek ete and Teutonic eith. The third person 
plural in anda or andi has suffered from the practice of ex- 
cluding » before other consonants. The Persic, Sanscrit, 
Cymraig, and Teutonic resisted this contraction, which has: 
however crept into the Celtic and Slavic. 

We should not do justice to Dr. Murray, did we omit his 
chapter on Derivations, in which he traces with much suc- 
cess, many of the English words in common use to the 
ancient languages of the north. The following are derived 
trom preterite tere From Bacp and Bact, by con- 
traction BAT, beating, comes battle, fighting: BATTER to 
beat frequently: Bic to strike, catch hard, with hand, 
mouth, teeth: Bigt, a piece put off, a bite: Birrer, having 
the quality or active power of biting. From Bag to strike, 
drive out, blow, comes BLAGD and BLAWpD to blow or strike 
at; BLADDER, having the quality of being blown. From 
the same BLAG in the sense of sending out, shooting, comes 
BLAD whatever has grown, a blade of corn, &c. BLADIG, 
leafy; BLADGIAN, to have leaves; BLocp whatever is 
blown, a flower, a blister: BLoTsuM, what has been blown, 
a blossom. From Macp, produced, comes MODERA, a pro- 
ducer, mother; from FaGp, made, comes Fadora, a maker, 
author, father: From Braco, birth, bringing forth, comes 
Brugdor, Brodor, one belonging to the same breed, a 
brother: Doct and Toct, producing, give Dohtor and Toh- 
tor, one pertaining to production, that has been produced : 
Acp and Eacp, increase, supply the words Atta or Auctor, 
one who makes increase, an author, a father, From Seco, 
setting, sealing, we derive Sadola, a thing to sit on, seat, 
saddle. Hwic, turn, gives first, hwiger, then whirr and 
whirl, Twac yields T'wic ; whence we have Twiger and 
Twirl, to move rapidly. WaAb, signifies properly to go as a 
pendulam: wabble, means to make short oscillutions of the 
sume kind: Das, to plunge into water, hence Dabble, to 
perform that action frequently: GAB, to use the mouth, 
hence GABBLE, to use it nimbly and often: Nin, to make a 
quick sharp cut with the teeth ; NIBBLE, to do the same 
repeatedly; SrTus a cut stem; stubble, small cut stems, or 
stems of any kind. From Bag, beat, there proceeds Baff, 
vod Baflle. From WaAc, move, there come Walf, and Waflle. 
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From Crac, break, we have cragma, and cruma, that which 
has been broken, a crumb. From Ag, to blow, move, were 
formed Agma und Ahma, breathing the breath: Agenima, 
by contraction, Auima, the breath, spirit— Violent indigna- 
tion or fierce courage was termed Mod and Mad, from Ma- 

ed, moved ; or Rage, from Rag, to rush; or Thwogm from 

hwag, to drive, rush: or Wogd, Wod, from Wag, to move, 
agitate. Hate was named from a heat; and all sharp, 
painful passions were called Ac and ANGER, from Ag, to 
pain, agitate, or burn, and its derivative ANG, to fret, or 
they were denominated AGONDa, ONDA, zeal, warmth, or 
irritation, from the same AG used in the senses already ex- 
plained. 

We cannot at present pursue these derivations farther: 
some of which, the reader will admit, are extremely plausi- 
ble, while others, it must be owned, partake largely of that 
fanciful and capricious ingenuity with which Etymologists 
have been too frequently chargeable. There are four other 
works on similar subjects which confirm to a certain extent 
the views of Dr. Murray; we mean Horn Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley; Allwood’s Literary Antiquities of Greece: 
Whiters Etymologicon Magnam, and Dr. Jamieson’s Hermes 
Scythicus. We intend in another portion of this article to 
examine a little into the general principles upon which these 
learned treatises are constructed ; and particularly the as- 
sumption on which they all proceed, viz. that there must 
have been somewhere a more ancient and more original Jan- 
guage from which all the tongues of modern Europe, incla- 

ing in these the Greek and Latin, have been successiyely 
derived. (to be continued.) 
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Art. VII. A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the first two Chapters of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke ; being an Investi- 
gation of Objections urged by the Unitarian Editors of 
the Improved Version of the New Testament ; with an 
Appendix, containing Strictures on the Variations 
between the frst and fourth Editions of that Work. By 
a Layman, 8vo. pp. 404. Rivingtons. 1822. 


The Improved Version of the New Testament has been in- 
dustriously and widely circulated ; and, as it appeared under 
the sanction of the London Unitarian Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, it has acquired very great authority 
among those who favcur the Socinian tenets. They attach 
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the highest importance to it, considering it, to use the words 
of Mr. Belsham, as ‘‘ exhibiting to the inquiring and serious 
reader a plain and faithful account of the manner in which 
the most learned and approved Unitarian writers translate 
and explain the texts upon which the Unitarian controversy 
hinges, and the grounds of their interpretation ;” it may, 
therefore, be considered as the standard of Unitarianism as 
it at present exists in this country. But, notwithstandin 
the applause of Unitarians, it has been subjected to the 
justly merited censure of those who possess deeper literature 
and sounder principles. ‘The sophistry of its reasoning, the 
inaccuracy of its statements, the torture of its criticisms, 
and the flimsiness of its learning, were immediately per- 
ceived, and ably exposed by several distinguished writers. 
But though its fallacy and inconsistency have been so olten 
and so well demonstrated, it is still circulated to a great ex- 
tent, its errors are in new editions still repeated, it is still 
lauded to the skies, with a hardihood which defies opposition, 
and an effrontery which cannot be abashed, 

In the miscalled Improved Version, the last nine verses of 
the first chapter, and the whole of the second chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and the two first chapters of the Gospel 
of St. Luke, except the four introductory verses, are printed 
in italics, ‘‘ as an indication that they are of doubtful autho- 
rity.” More, however, is meant by the expression ‘ doubt- 
ful authority, than the words may at first seem to imply ; for 
in a new note to the fourth edition the whole story is pro- 
nounced a fabrication; consequently, in the opinion of the 
Editors, the parts printed in Italics ought to be expunged 
from the canon of Scripture. If such considerable portions 
of the received text could be proved to be spurious, it would 
shake the credibility of the whole; for what confidence 
could be placed ina volume, of which so large and important 
a part ought to be rejected as a forgery? Such an attack 
upon the integrity of the New Testament was not to be sub- 
mitted to without resistance ; accordingly several champions 
of our holy faith entered the lists with the Editors, and ob- 
tained a decided and honourable victory. But, notwith- 
standing this, the charge of spuriousness 1s retained in sub- 
sequent editions, to repel which the Layman steps forward, 
a wary and strenuous combatant, who, in our judgment, has 
been completely successful in vindicating the canonical 
authority of those portions of the New Testament. 

The object of the Layman’s work is not only to refute the 
arguments urged by Unitarians aguinst the portions of Scrip- 
ture in dispute, but also to give the evidence in favour of 
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their genuineness and authenticity. The investigation of 
objections occupies, of course, by far the greater portion of 
the work, and it is conducted with great candour and mode- 
ration to a successful issue. Some of the objections, indeed, 
are so manifestly frivolous, that they scarcely deserve such a 
minute confutation ; nevertheless, as they have been brought 
forward with so much ostentation, the Layman has done well 
in giving them such a satisfactory answer. ‘The statement 
of the evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
passages in question is very interesting, and is the more 
valuable, as it compresses into one point of view, arguments 
and testimonies scattered in various works and derived from 
various sources, 

After some sensible prefatory observations in the first 
chapter, the author proceeds in the second to state the external 
wabtenea | in favour of the narratives in the first two chapters 
of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. ‘This evidence 
is drawn from the unanimous consent of manuscripts and 
versions, from the Apostolical Fathers, from Justin Martyr, 
from Hegesippus, from the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne from Treneus, from Tertullian, and from 
Origen. The evidence, therefore, of ancient manuscripts, 
of the ancient versions, and of the ancient Fathers, conspires 
to attest the genuineness of the disputed chapters ; and if 
this is not suflicient to establish the integrity of the received 
text, what more authentic evidence can be produced to esta- 
blish the genuineness of those parts of the New Testament 
which the objectors receive as genuine? But in addition te 
this, the infernal evidence must be taken into the account. 
‘The coincidence in the narratives of the two historians, their 
piety and unaffected simplicity, their agreement with the 
history of the times, and with the prophecies of the Old 
‘Testament,—all perfectly harmonize with, and in a great 
degree strengthen the external evidence ; insomuch that it 
seems impossible for a candid and impartial mind to weigh 
the whole calmly and deliberately, without being convinced 
that the narratives, in .: vort of which they are adduced, 
are authentic portions the Evangelical history. This 
body of evidence is adaubed by the Layman in a luminous 
and convincing manner; and very beneficial results, we ap- 
prehend, would ensue, if this chapter of his work were 





* The Layman writes this according to the Latin “ Vienna,” which the un- 
learned reader may mistake for the chief city of the Austrian dominions, and 
situated on the banks of the Danube, whereas it was a city of Gallia Antiqua, 
the capital of the Allobroges, situated im the province of Dauphine, m France. 
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printed in a separate form, and distributed among those who 
are most exposed to, and most liable to be seduced by, Uni- 
tarian sophistry. 

Satisfactory as the evidence is in favour of the account of 
ihe miraculous conception and birth of Christ, it has been 
strongly impugned by Unitarians ; and therefore the Layman, 
in pursuance of his design, begins his examination of the 
arguments by which they endeavour to prove it an inter- 
alee. The Editors of the Improved Version reject it, 
Soom, as they allege, the first two chapters of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke were not in the Hebrew Gospel of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. To this the Layman answers, 
that the Nazarenes and Ebijonites were not the same sect, 
that they did not make use of the same Gospel, and that the 
Nazarene copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel coniained the first 
two chapters of our Greck copy. ‘These positions are sup- 
ported by an appeal to the ancient Fathers ; and though tho 
materials may be found in the invaluable works of Jones and 
Lardner, he has selected them with great judgment, and 
combined them with the utmost order and perspicuity. Be- 
sides, what reliance can be placed upon the testimony of 
those heretics who took such liberties with the Christian 
faith, and the Christian Scriptures. 


“If a deviation from the Apostolical doctrines, says the 
author, and a rejection of whole Roate of the sacred writings of 
unquestionable authority, serve as a passport of recommendation 
to an ancient writer or sect, the Ebionites cannot be said to want 
the necessary credentials. And they have not failed to serve as a 
passport of recommendation to the Unitarian, who considers the 
rejection of all the Gospels by the Ebionites, except their Hebrew 
copy, as a pledge that ‘ they would then be particularly careful 
to keep this Gospel pure and uncorrupt.’ It is indeed granted 
that they erred in rejecting all Paul’s Epistles ; * but how this in. 
validates their evidence in the case of Matthew’s Gospel, I do not 
perceive,’ says B., in his answer to the Quarterly Review. What- 
ever may be thought of the writer’s powers of perception, the 
plainest understanding need not be at a loss to conceive how this 
invalidates their evidence in the case of Matthew's Gospel. A sect 
which rejects whole books of authentic Scripture, toe they 
are inimical to his own notions, offers very indifferent security for 
its care to preserve from mutilation and alteration the text of 
those books which it professes to retain; its conduct, at least, ren- 
ders suspicious every thing which it offers to us as genuine Scrip- 
ture, unless corroborated by less questionable evidence. The 
fragments which are left of the Hebrew copies of the Gospel or 
Gospels used by the Ebionites and the Nazarenes, confirm the 
truth of these remarks, &c.”" P. 86, 
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The objection of the Improving Editors to the authenti- 
city of the first two chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel, that they 
were wanting in the Gospel used by Marcion, is next ex- 
amined, and shewn by many convincing arguments to be 


altogether inconclusive. The author thus concludes this part 
of his vindication. 


“ Here closes my review of the external evidence advanced by 
the Unitarian against the genuineness and authenticity of the in- 
troductory chapters of Matthew and Luke’s Gospels. Low in- 
deed must that biblical critic rank, who can gravely attempt to im- 
pus" the united evidence of all the MSS., versions, and fathers, 

such worthless documents as the Ebionite Hebrew Gospel, and 
Sasolents Evangelium. Though we may regret that men, pro- 
fessing to be ministers of Christ, and to propagate the glad tidings 
of the Gospel, should mislead their flocks, who are looking up to 
them as guides to direct them in the way which leads to eternal 
life ; yet it is some consolation to know, that all such perverted 
labours, by eliciting further research, will ultimately only confirm 
the authenticity and integrity of the present Greek text of the 
New Testament in all material points, and consequently establish 


our confidence in the Holy Scriptures, as an authentic revelation 
from God to man,” P, 121, 


The author next proceeds to investigate what may be 
called the internal evidence adduced by the Editors against 
these narratives, and all that they have advanced is triumph- 
antly refuted. The Unitarians argue, that the first sixteen 
verses of the first chapter of St. Matthew are contradictory 
to the remainder of the same chapter; that, if the account of 
the miraculous conception be true, Jesus could not be the 
offspring of David and of Abraham, from whom it was pre- 
dicted that the Messiah should descend; that the Virgin 
Mary's descent from David would not prove Christ’s descent 
from David; and that Christ could not be the Messiah pre- 
dicted by the prophets, if he were miraculously conceived. 
These arguments are examined in detail, and their fallacy 
clearly —— In the course of this investigation, the 
Layman adverts to the different genealogies of Christ given 
by Matthew and Luke, a subject confessedly encumbered 
with many difficulties, and which is perhaps best reconciled 
by supposing that Matthew traces Christ's legal descent 
from David through Joseph, and that Luke traces Christ's 
real descent from David through his maternal line. 

In the fifth chapter the author examines the chronological 
argument of the Improving Editors, against the history of 
the miraculous conception and birth of Christ, recorded in 
the introductory chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
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The argument is briefly this, that the Gospel account states 
our Saviour to have been born during the life-time of Herod, 
king of Judea, whereas, the Editors affirm, from some 
chronological calculations, that ‘‘ Herod must have been 
dead upwards of two years before Christ was born: a fact 
which invalidates the whole narration.” But allowing the 
premises, their conclusion will not necessarily follow. There 
is often considerable uncertainty as to the dates of events 
which occurred in the ages of antiquity, while at the same 
time the truth of these events has never been questioned. 
Whoever is at all conversant with ancient history, must be 
acquainted with the chronological difficulties in which it is 
involved, yet it would be unreasonable on such grounds to 
doubt its authenticity and credibility. If, therefore, any 
difficulty of this kind attend the account of a particular 
transaction recorded in the Gospel history, it would be unfair 
to deem the account, for that reason, an interpolation ; espe- 
cially if it were found in all the manuscripts and versions 
extant, was cited by the ancient Fathers, and was consistent 
with the nature of the history and the voice of prophecy. 
On this topic the Layman reasons with irresistible force. 


“ Let us for the present grant the Editors the chronological 
error they labour to establish, and consider whether this is ‘a cir- 
cumstance which invalidates the whole story.’ It may be, I think, 
safely affirmed that this is a conclusion which they would not have 
drawn from a similar error, in any other ancient history. For 
which would be the most probable solution of the difficulty,—to 
suppose that, through the carelessness of transcribers, y’ had been 
omitted after a’, (or tpiss omitted after tpaxcrra) in Luke iii. 23, or 
to suppose the whole narrative to be a forgery, the substance of 
which is to be found in two authors, who have evidently not 
written in concert? and both their narratives correspond with 
other histories of the same period, and contain internal marks of 
authenticity. Now, of these two suppositions, does not the adoption 
of the latter by the Editors evince a predetermination, at all 
events, to get rid of a narrative which presents an obstacle to a 
favourite hypothesis? especially when it is adopted by those who 
have, on another occasion, shewn such a plenitude of faith, as to 
receive, for the genuine Hebrew copy of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, a notorious forgery, notwithstanding the egregious mistake in 
the said forgery of Herod, king of Judea, instead of Herod, 
Tetrarch of Galilee ; an error more egregious, and less likely to 
proceed from a slip of the pen in transcribing, than the error 
which they think that they detect in Luke iii. 1, 23.” P. 147. 


This must be granted even upon the admission of an error; 
but the Layman goes much farther, and subverts the whole 
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data upon which the conclusion of the Editors is made to de- 
pend. ‘Taking the excellent Lardner for his guide, he 
ee that the objection is founded upon the authority of 
osephus ; that the works of this historian contain greater 
errors than that urged by the Editors against. the narratives © 
of the miraculous conception ; and that both Josephus and the 
Evangelists may be reconciled by the fact of the joint empire 
of Tiberius with Augustus. These propositions are made 
out in such a way as must carry conviction to the minds of all 
candid readers, and they afford a satisfactory solution of 
chronological difficulty so strenuously urged by the Editors. 
But there is another argument advanced against the chap- 
ters in question by these versatile critics in their notes to the 
Improved Version, and we shall state it in their own words. 
‘“« It is indeed highly improbable,” say they, “‘ that no notice 
should have been taken of these extraordinary events by any 
contemporary writer, that no expectation should be excited 
by them; and that no allusion should have been made to them 
in any other passage of the sacred writings.” Now, suppos- 
ing the truth of these assumptions to what do they amount? 
It surely cannot be inferred from them that the narratives of 
the miraculous conception are forgeries. ‘‘ Omission,” as 
Dr. Paley observes, ‘‘ is at all times a very uncertain ground 
of objection ; and can never be allowed to have any weight 
against strong positive evidence. If the extraordinary events 
recorded in the disputed portions of Matthew and Luke are 
not mentioned by any other heathen contemporary nor sacred 
writer; this circumstance, however strange it may appear 
and difficult to be accounted for, by no means invalidates the 
whole narrative. The authenticity and genuineness of the 
histories being established by the same evidence as the rest 
of the New Testament, we are bound to believe them not- 
withstanding the silence, if such be the fact, of contempora- 
neous writers. This is abundantly sufficient to rebut the 
objection ; but the Layman likewise calls in question the as- 
sumptions upon which it rests. He argues that any notice of 
these miraculous events cannot be expected in Pagan histo- 
rians from the contempt which they entertained for the Jewish 
nation, nor in Josephus by reason of his deep-rooted preju- 
dices, while nevertheless there are facts recorded by the 
Jewish annalist which appear connected with these events. 
He farther argues that allusions to the extraordinary nature 
of our Lord’s birth are found in the other Gospels, in the 
Acts, and in the Epistles. The discussion of these topics is 
continued through the sixth and seventh chapters. In refer- 
ence to the anxiety of the editors of the Improved Version to 
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et rid of the fact of our Saviour'’s super-human conception, 
which so strongly militates against their system, he observes, 


“ The history of the miraculous conception, which reveals the 
divine origin of our Lord, and constitutes him the Son of God, is, as 
we have seen, expunged by them from the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke as fabulous and of no authority. Having thus summarily 
disposed of these two important portions of the sacred records, 
which, if retained sufficiently determine the import of other passages 
of scripture which advert to the same fact, the evidence which 
these other passages afford to this p/ain matter of fact, is more 
easily disposed of, not by rejecting them from the sacred volume, 
they are too numerous to admit of so violent a measure; but by 
doing what, it is hoped, will answer the same purpose—that is, by 
converting these declarations of a matter of fact into tropes, meta. 
phors, and figures of speech.”  P. 241. 


We shall not follow the Layman through his elaborate refu- 
tation of the Unitarian objection above stated in the editors’ 
own words ; but it is necessary, in justice, to observe, that 
his reasonings respecting the import of the title “‘ the Son of 
God” are particularly deserving of attention. ‘To any man of 
plain understanding this title, under the peculiar circum. 
stances in which it is applied to our Lord, evidently desig- 
nates his divine nature ; of course the Socinian must, by one 
means or other, explain away its true and legitimate mean- 
ing. He feels it incumbent upon him to understand it in 
some sense in which it may be applied to human beings, or 
his leading tenet, the mere humanity of Christ, falls to the 
ground ; accordingly, he annexes to it a variety of meanings 
suitable to his purpose ; and, in short, is willing to receive it 
in any sense except that which it obviously bears. But all 
his attempts are met and completely foiled by our author, 
who says no more than the truth when he observes, 


‘‘[ have now considered every text, in which it may be su 
posed, from the Editors’ introduction of the indefinite article before 
Son of God, that they considered this title to be applied in the New 
Testament to Christ, in the same sense in which it is applied to 
every believer, as an heir to an immortal life: the result is that 
none of the texts admit of this sense; and their substitution of the 
indefinite for the Primate’s definite article, has been proved to be 
quite arbitrary, inconsistent with the context, and with their own 
version of the same Greek phrase in other passages of the New 
Testament, under the same or similar circumstances.” P, 254. 


The Editors of the Improved Version in their note on 
Luke i. 4. aflirm that the style of the two first chapters is 
diflereut from the rest of the history, and that there are many 
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circumstances in the story which wear an improbable and 
fabulous aspect. As an authority for these bold assertions, 
they refer to Evanson’s Dissonance of the Four Evangelists, 
a work of more canning than acuteness, of more malignity 
than merit, and which is now fallen into contempt in the eyes . 
of the learned; but the Unitarian Editors find it a conve- 
nient ally, and they are compelled, in order to prop up the 
baseless fabrio of their scheme, to borrow assistance from any 
source however impure. ‘The Layman, therefore, in the 
eighth chapter examines the allegations of Evanson; and as 
a specimen of the triumphant refutation which they receive, 
we select his reply to the argument respecting the diversity 
of style between the two first chapters of Luke and the re- 
mainder of the Gospel. 


** Evanson says: ‘ For example, this interpolated fable begins 
with the samé word, iyénto, with which Luke begins most of his 
paragraphs; but in Luke it always means, it came to pass, or, he 
was made or became, and never, there was, which is its only mean- 
ing here, and for which Luke always uses jy.’ In Luke xxii. 24, 
Acts viii. 8, and xxiii. 9, iyfero occurs in the same sense as in 
Luke i. 5, that sense in which Evanson says ‘ Luke always uses #»’ 
and never iyérero. If Evanson had said iyére very seldom, in the 
writings of St. Luke, means there was, it would have approached 
nearer to the truth: but then it will equally apply to the first two 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel ; for iyirere occurs in these two chapters 
only twice in the sense of there was, and seven times in the sense of 
it came to pass ; and in Luke ii. 25, 36, 4 is used for there was. 

* Thus, the only example selected by Evanson, to support this 
charge of dissimilarity of style between the first two chapters of 
Luke’s Gospel, and the rest of his writings, not only fails him, but 
is evidence against him. In Luke ii. 9, and Acts sii. 7, occur the 
same phraseology, not to be found in any other sacred writer. 
Again, words occur in these two chapters, which are exclusively 
used by Luke: for example, #yqonde in Luke ii, 2, viii. 1; peyadsia 
in Luke i. 9, and Acts ii, 11; ivAaBae in Luke ii. 25, Acts ii. 5, and 
viii. 2. See also Mr, Rennell's Animadversions on the Unitarian 
Version, pp. 11, 12. These specific coincidences in style authorize 
us to return upon the Editors their indefinite charge of difference 
of style between the first two chapters of Luke with the other parts 
of his writings, as having been too hastily advanced, on the autho- 
rity of Evanson, without sufficient examination.’’ P. 269. 


The Editors state roundly in thetr note on Matt. i. 16. that 
the reasoning from the prophecies in support of the miraca- 
lous conception is inconclusive. This, it is obvious, is a 
mere gratuitous assertion , and it comes with a very bad 
from those who are not ashamed to maintain that an Apostle, 
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if not Christ himself, may reason inconclusively, without any: 
impeachment of his divine mission, But the Layman, who 
suffers none of their assertions to _ without examination, 
thoroughly sifts all the instances alléged of inconclusive reas 
soning from the prophecies by their great oracle, Mr. Evan 
son. With the courage befitting the sacred cause of truth, . 
he marches to combat with the anited forces of the Unita« 
rians, and fairly drives them off the field. | 
There is one argament in oar apprehension quite conclusiv 
inst the supposition that the introductory chapters of St. 
atthew and St. Lake are spurious, namely, that so large 
and gross an interpolation could not have eseaped detection 
long previous to the nineteenth century. ‘The Editors were 
aware of this, as it appears to us, insaperable objection to 
their hypothesis, and their attempt to rebut it is so glaringly 
ineffioacious, that it can searcely be thought deserving of a 
reply. low comes it that these portions of the Gospels, if 
forgeries, should be introduced into all existing unmutilated 
manuscripts? Whence has it arisen that they should be foond 
in all the ancient translations as well Eastern as Occidental ? 
How is it that they should be expressly cited or alluded to 
bythe ancient Fathers, from those denominated apostolical 
downwards to the period of the Reformation? How is it to 
be accounted for that none of these venerable men should 
give the least hint of their probable spuriousness, but that, dar- 
ing this long period, they should be received universally by the 
orthodox as genuine and authentic? Surely all this is absolutel 
impossible if the chapters in question were a fraudulent inter- 
polation, Sach a gross forgery must have been known, must 
ave been detected, must have been exposed. The verera- 
tion in which the Sacred Writings were held by the Primitive 
| Christians preclades the supposition of any designed and ex- 
tensive adulteration; and we have every reason to believe 
that they have come down to us with an almost miraculous 
exemption from error and corruption. Combining this with 
the positive evidence in favour of the histories of our Lord’s 
saperhuman conception and birth, we cannot reasonabl 
doabt of their genuineness; and believing this with the fall 
axsurauce of faith, we revere the gracious plan of redemption 
through the mediation of incarnate Deity, and adere the 
celestial Redeemer, who is God over all blessed for ever! 
The Layman has added an Appendix of considerable length 
opon the variations between the first and fourth editions of 
the Improved Version of the New Testament, so far as such 
variations bear upon the 4) under discussion. Immedi- 
e 
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ately upon the bpparuane of the Improved Version, a 
lanx of powerful adversaries stood up against it; but so lit. 
tle have the Editors profited by the animadversions which it 
called forth, that they still continue to circulate their mass 
of error and sevvented criticism. It is really surprising that 
any body of men should persevere in delusion after receiving 
a castigation so severe; yet the Unitarians persist in sub- 
mitting to the public eye the same misstatements, and the 
same sophistry with as much pertinacity as if they had never 
been refuted. In all essential characters the fourth edition 
of the Improved Version remains the same, though it has 
undergone some trifling alterations, which our author no- 
tices and thoroughly sifts in his Appendix. Our limits 
vent us from following him in detail, but the reader will find 
in this, as in the former part of the work, an equally able 
exposure of absurdity and self-contradiction, As a specimen 
we select the following : 

In their fourth edition they have inserted the following 
additional paragraph, in their note on Luke i, 4. 


“‘It has, however, been alleged, that the narrative of Luke 
does not necessarily imply the miraculous conception, and conse- 
uently that the prefatory chapters of this gospel may stand, 
though those in Matthew were given up; and much in me has 
been displayed in explaining Luke i. 26—38, conleteaty ith this 
hypothesis. ‘To which it seems sufficient to reply, that the words 
have hitherto been universally understood, as plainly asserting the 
miraculous conception of Jesus Christ, and that no other interpre- 
tation was heard of for seventeen hundred years. A sense 80 no 
vel, therefore, is not likely to be the true meaning of the passage. 
At any rate the chronological difficulty remains the same ; and the 
fabulous circumstances, such as a host of angels singing in the air, 
&c. &c. give a cast of periage ne | to the whole narrative. See 
Dr. Carpenter’s Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel, edit. 2, 
p. 358. 

“ Mark the ment of Dr. Carpenter; Ist. The premise ‘ that 
the narrative of Luke does not necessarily imply the miraculous 
conception ; 2nd. the deduction; consequently, that the prefatory 
chapters to this 1 may stand.” Could language more expli- 
citly declare, that if the introductory chapters to the of 
Matthew and — would admit of an interpretation that oa 
i a miraculous conception, the other objections, u | 
Uebictoas against the authenticity of these chapters Brad sink 
“Unfortunately for the above-mentioned hypothesis, the ob- 

ions which the Editors adduce against the first two chapters of 
atthew, will, most of them, equally apply to the first two chap- 
ters of Luke. The Editors feel this difficulty, which would press 
upon them, if they adopted Dr. Carpenter's hypothesis; they 
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therefore reject it, and, with more consistency than reason, per. 
sist in expunging from the sacred records those chapters, which 
record a fact that is obnoxious to them.”’ P,. $71. 


In conclusion, we recommend the work under considera. 
tion to the serious perusal of all who, building their, faith 
upon the Holy Scriptures, are anxious to know that they are 
relying upon pure and uncorrupted records. Ever aniear 
tion to the first two chapters of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, which has been advanced by Socinian subtilty, 
is solidly refuted, and the evidence in favour of their genu- 
ineness and authenticity is stated with the utmost clearness 
and force. It does not, indeed, display the deep erudition 
and critical acumen of a Marsh or a Magee, but it evinces a 
a mind fully informed upon the subject, a mind sound and 
unsophisticated, capable of p¥rspicacious views and cogent 
reasoning. The work is writfen in a spirit of candour and 
fairness, always desirable, but too seldom found among 
controversialists ; and we regard it as an ample and most con- 
vincing vindication of the disputed chapters. The author is 
said to be a Quaker, but whoever he may be, he has exhibi- 
ted qualities which would do credit to any denomination of 
Christians ; we cordially thank him for his able exposure of 
the Unitarian objections to the miraculous conception and 
birth of our Lord; and we should sincerely rejoice, to find, 
that the abettors of Socinianism profit by his friendly admo- 
nitions. But alas! we fear they will, with stubborn perti- 
nacity, continue deaf to them; to refute his vindication, as 
it is impossible, they will probably make no laboured at- 
tempt; but we doubt not they will assail him in their usual 
manner, and harass with little missiles, the antagonist whom 
they cannot vanquish in the field. 











Art, VIII. Memorable Days in America: being a Journal 
of a Tour to the United States, principally undertaken to 
ecestann, by any kt a the yite rp and. pr ir, 

rospects of British Emigrants ; including Accounts of Mr. 
Bir meg mS mee in the Illinois: and intended sh 

‘Men and Things as they are in America, By W; Kaus, 
An English Farmer. 8vo. pp. 504..14s... Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1823. lysmansasiolh 


Wa cannot flatter Farmer Faux with an expectation that his 


Book will be as Memorable as his Days. But he is entitled 
to some commendation for his — of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
Ee 
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statements. To ascertain whether that gentleman wrote his. 
tory of romance, Mr. Faux politely travelled fifteen thousand 
miles, and if the ill-natared should accuse him of having set 
out on a fool's errand, the candid must admit that be journeyed 
with circumspection and pertinacity. : 

We cannot perceive however that he has discovered any- 
thing that was not known before, or that he bas placed 
truths in a new light. His narration is sinigular'y round 
about and tiresome; nine-tenths of it being composed of the 
examination in chief of the people with whom Mer. Faux coa- 
versed, and no opportunity being given to the reader to cross- 
examine the witnesses. We eit not and cannot know 
whether they are tall or short, brown or fair, black-haired or 
red-haired, ‘They may be wise or foolish, talkative or discreet, 
interested or disinterested, Anavish or sincere. But the 
author does not stop to inform us respeeting these (rifles, All 
the Mr. Simpsons, ‘and Thempsons and Tohisene, whom he 
happened to visit or overtake, play their respective parts ip 
his common place-book ; and we are not even furnished with 
alist of their names to assist us in turning to the speeches of 
such as we are disposed to confide in. Five hundred pages 
under this most inflating process, hardly suffice to contain 
what might have been packed with a little contrivance inte & 
twentieth part of the bulk. 


* Mr. Worsley thinks that the west is the best destination for poor 
industrious farmers, who will there live well on their own good land, 
and encrease its value, but capital is best employed near cities and 
towns, where there is a certain market. ‘But,’ says Mr, Perry, im 
reply, ‘ten acres near New York or Philadelphia, or in such states, 
are infinitely better for a poor man than hundreds of acres in the 
west. | know of 60 acres at Feversham, in my native Kent, which 
average 200/, a year net profit, after immense taxes, tithes, and poor 
rates, are deducted. How much happier must a man be there than 
in the west, with 2000 unprofitable acres. You talk of your wild 
turkeys and your game, bat they are not there; game is more 
scarce than in England. No honest answer to inquiries can be had 
in the west, or elsewhere. All praise and lie, because all wish to 
sell, and think the inquirer wants to bey.” Commodore Barney 
admits the truth of Perry's statements respecting the country gene- 
rally.” P. 135. 

This is a specimen of the easy manner in which strangers 
are introduced to Mr. Faux’s readers, and we are not sure 
that the information contained in the preceding page is less 
precise or less valuable than the sum total of our author's me 

* 7 
We are favoured with sundry neticies of ““two matrimonial 
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uncles” who were located before the revolution in Charleston, 
and were in Mr. Panx’s estimation, ' generous fellows,” One 
of them we are subsequently told, “often hesitated,” yet 
agreed by the advive and reasoning of a friend “ to remain 
trae to his party,” while said friend adhered to the rebels “in 
order that each might be useful to the country and serve: the 
sifferers on both sides; which they did in an eminent de 
gree during that long day of trial and annataral strife.” Fa 
mons fellows!!! 

The conduct of the American Slave-Owners is represented 
as generally brutal, and the religion and morals of the country 
are ina sad plight. ‘ 


“There seems so little here to remind me that it is Sunday, that 
[had almost forgotten it. Religion, however, became the theme, 
There is more intolerance here than in England, . Methodists 
dominate, and are brimful of bigotry ; and the Catholics are very 
fiery and violent in all spiritual matters, but, having no power, 
they cannot injure their fellow citizens. All sects hate my reverend 
friend, because he is an Unitarian, and hates slavery, and therefore 
nothing good can be in him or come out of him.” P. 108. 

"16th, Picture of the condition of the American people, agricultural 
and otherwise. Low ease; a little avoidable want, but no dread 
of any want; little or no industry; little or no real capital, nor 
any effort to create any; no struggling, no luxury, and, Poe 
nothing like satisfaction or happiness; no real relish of life; living 
like store pigs in a wood, or fattening pigs ina stye. All their 
knowledge is confined to a newspaper, which they all love, and 
consists in knowing their natural, and some political rights, which 
rights in themselves they respect individually, but often violate 
towards others, being cold, selfish, gloomy, inert, and with but little 
or no feeling. The government is too weak and too like-minded to 
support and make the laws respected, or to teach the people justly 
to appreciate their excellent, but affronted constitution,—‘ There 
are amongst them,’ says Mr. Perry, ‘no materials or seeds of ap- . 
preciation for it. It was by mere accident that they ever had a con- 
stitution; it came not from wise choice or preference, In England 
oly exists such a prefergpce and real love of liberty. She must 
continue to be the Great Nation in spite of all her enemies, foreign 
or domestic, while America, you see, is retr ing and quite un- 
able of herself to achieve any thing grand. Whatever she does is 
by instruction and foreign aid, without which she cannot advance. 
If A, B, C, be taught her, she cannot teach herself D ; yet she 
possesses the boasting, vain glorious egetism of all iam" ) 
although of and in herself, knowing nothing. Almost all Ameti- 
cans are boys in every thing but vice and folly! In their ges 
Uncle Sam is a right slick, mighty fine, smprt, big man-” P, 126 


The confusion which pervades Mr. Faux’s Memorable Days, 
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prevents our ascertaining whether these are his own senti- 
inetrts, or whether he is merely transcribing the gossip of an ac- 
quaintance. In either case, the Americans may reasonably ob- 
jeet to the qualifications of their judge, for he assoviated prin- 
cipally with British Emigrants and their agents, and made 
little way among genuine Yankees. It is needless to say that 
they are no great favourites of ours. But when we are to 
decide not upon the merits of their institutions and laws, but 
upon their actual character and condition, common h 
requires that we should listen to more intelligent observers 
than an illiterate fen-farmer, a disciple of Drakard, Ford 
ham, and Flower, who reckons Mr. Morris Birkbeck among 
the foremost of men. 

Many & stupid and so far memorable pase is devoted to 
the public an peels histoty of that shameless impostor. 
Honest Farmer Faux considers him as a stupendous. sche 
uiideFtahes to explain the mystery of his present sitnation, 
and dan hardly believe that such an “ interesting,” ‘* noble,” 
“benevolent” man should have ventured to tell so many lies. 
That the lies were told, that the “ Letters from Ulinois” are 
ao matty gross falsifieations of the real state of Western Ame 
riea, and that Birkbeck had a great deal of land to sell when 
he so incautiously recommended his countrymen to buy, are 
points which Mr. Faux is too honest to dispute. He 
also that Birkbeck has neither cultivated or cleared any por 
tion of those delightful prairies which he formerly vaunted 
té the skies; that Mrglish Settlement is supplied with jpro- 
tisions from Harmony, provisions not grown on Mr. 
bevk’s swamp, bat purchased with Mr. Birkbeck’s dollars; 
that said dollars are universally considered as being on the 
wane; that the Bnglish labourers who have flocked to this 
*seeond Colwmbus” leave him with heavy complaints of his 
deceitfal encouragement and tyrannical airs, and that no indi- 

* vidual in America approves of the sitaation which he has 
ehosen. Yet in spi 
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the omen) peer ose and power with his equals. But 
4 velger and grovelling spirit him to the bogs of the 
Wibash—there to reign & petty tyrant, over men whom he 
had delnded and ruined; thirty or forty thousand dollars 
strong, athong a population of paupers ; well housed, and well 
clothed, while his neighbours camped out in idle and 

ous, and dictatorial, while his inferiors tuiled and swate ; 
and realising a few hundreds per cent upon his capital as a 
trifing reward for philanthropy. Tt was the love of power, 
not the fear of poverty, which transported Mortis Birkbeck to 
America. Long may he reign ‘ Emperor of the Prairies.’ 
Tong may such sapient visitors as Farmer Fax stare at his 
library, and ‘ admire his taste.’ And when he deems it 
worth his while to vindicate his fair fame, and defend his 
inoral character, and clear up ‘ present mysteries,’ may he 
find an ablér advocate than his present blundering pane- 
gyrist. 

Our readers will hardly expect us to devote mach space 
to the dissensions between Birkbeck and Flower. 

Mr. Faux discusses the subject with astonishing gravity. The 
barden of the song is a young lady who left England in com- 
pany with Birkbeck and his daughters, and subsequently 
married George Flower. Birkbeck took this sadly to heart, 
but why, or wherefore is not so clear. Flower having left one 
wife at home, wisely determined to take another in Illinois, 
and he attributes Birkbeck’s wrath to jealousy. All the clan. 
Flower charge him with being violently in love with Mrs. 
George Flower the younger, and with a desire of raining ber 
more successful admirer. Birkbeck says in his defence, (for 
the Emperor condescended to defend himself to Farmer Faax) 
that the Illinois Mrs. G. Flower was the sole cause of the 
disagreement between the English Mrs G. Flower and their 
common spouse ; that this fact was concealed until the par- 
ties left England, and. that he, Morris Birkbeck, found it out 
on the banks of the Wabash, and determined, in consequence of 
the discovery, to cut the whole family!! Mr. Faux seems 
quite satisfied with this a ey pe and with deep re- 
gret from such distinguished and memorable characters. He 
assures us, that hundreds and thousands of our countrymen 
have been beguiled by these wretches into the pestilential 
swamps of America, and yet he is too prejudiced, or too stupid 
to speak boldly respecting their misconduct. Luckily, his 
facts are more sensible, and those whom his facts fail to con- 
= will never be convinced a ~ de ad 

e extract a few passages from this part volume. 
They will serve to cuiey a faint idea of the charms of Birk- 
beck Prairie : : 
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*« My friend’s log house, asa firsts is one of the hest 1 have seem 
having one large room and a chamber over it, to which you climb 
by aladder. It has, at present, no windows, but when the doors 
are sbut the crevices between the rough logs admit light and air 
enough, abave and below, It is five yards square and twenty feet 
high. At a little distance stand a stable for two horses, a com 
crib, a pig-stye, and a store; for store-keeping is his intention, and 
it isa good one, Two beds in the room below, and one above, 
lodge us in the following manner ; myself and Mr. Ingle in one bed; 
m the second, by our side, sleep six fine but dirty children; and in 
the chamber, Mrs. Ingle and a valuable English maid. Thus, on 
my account, husband and wife are divided. [t is not unusual fora 
male and female to sleep in the same room uncurtained, holding 
conversation while inbed. In a yard adjoining the house are three 
sows and pigs half starved, and several cows, calves, and horses, 
very poor, having no grass, no pasture, but with bells about their 
necks, eternally ringing. Shame, or rather what is called false 
shame, or delicacy, does not exist here. Males dress and undress 
before the females, and nothing is thought of it, Here is no ser- 
vant. The maid is equal to the master. No boy, or man-servant, 
No water, but at half a mile distant. Mr, Ingle does all the jobs, 
and more than half the hewing, splitting, and ploughing. He is all 
economy, all dirty-handed jodbatry. No wooed is cut in readiness 
for morning fires. He and the axe procure it, and provender for 
the poor hungry cattle, pigs, and horses. His time is continually 
occupied, and the young boys just breeched are made useful in 
every possible way.” P. 235. 

“ Sunday, 7(h.—More than half last night, Mr. and Mrs. Ingle, 
and maid, were out in the woods extingaishing the wide spreading 
fires, which threatened to consume their fences, houses, and cort- 
fields. The whole horizon was brilliantly illuminated, These fires, 
if not arrested, or watched, sweep away houses, stacks of corn and 
hay, and. every thing within reach. ‘So fared Mr. Grant, late of 
Chatteris, wha is now dead. ‘i he sound of the axe, splitting fire- 
wood, salutes the ear every morning, instead of the birds? gn 
was smoked to death all night: our friends rested all day nt 
from meeting, but still the knees of all present were bent to the 
God of their good fathers, Sunday passes unnoticed in the English 
prairie, except by hunting and cricket matches.” P. 237. 

* Retrograding and barbarizing is an easy process. Far from 
the laws and restraints of society, and having no servants to do that 
for us which was once daily done, we become too Mle in time to 
do any thing, but that which nature and necessity require; pride 
and al! stimuli forsake us, for we find ourselves surrounded only by 
men of similar manners; hence, the face is seldom denak or 
washed, or the linen changed except on washing-days. The shoes 
are cleaned, perhaps, never; for if, indeed, a servant, from England, 
ig kept, he, or she, is on a happy equality, rising up last and tymg 
down first, and eating freely at the same tune table. None here 
ermit themselves to have a master, but negroes. 
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“ A voyage in the stinking steerage of a ship, and then a journey 
over the mountains in waggons, sometimes camping out all night, or 
sleeping, like pigs, as did Mrs. Ingle and six children and maid, on 
the dirty floor of a bar-room, amongst blackguards, and then 
in a little stinking ark, full of unclean things, will, prepare the min 
and body for barbarizing in a little log-hole, like that in which I 
dined yesterday, belonging to Me. Ferrel, who, with, his family, 
some adults, male and itty in all ten souls, sleep in one room, 
fifteen feet by ten, only half floored, and in three beds, standing on 
adirt floor, ‘The table, or thing so called, is formed by two blocks 
and a broad board laid on them, and covered with a cloth, and seats 
or forms, in like manner, on each side of the table, which is only 
knee-high. . Proper chairs and tables, they have none. When it 
rains, boards are laid over the chimney-top, (which I can reach 
with my hand) to prevent the rain putting the fires out. This good- 
natured man has thus settled and removed, eight times, from one 
degree of barbarism to another. The victuals are surved up ina 
hand-bason ; and thus one room serves for parlour, kitchen, hall, 
bed-room, and pantry.””  P, 240. | 

“Saw a poor Englishman, who some time since broke his leg, 
which from want of skill in the doctor, was not properly set; he is 
therefore now a cripple for life. This.is an evil. to. which all are 
exposed. Many are now dying at Evansville of a bilious disorder; 
the doctor employed has Jost neagly all who applied.” P. 247. 

“ New settlers in this state, men, women, and children, seem all 
exposed to an eruption, ten times worse than the itch, inasmuch as 
it itches more, runs all over the body, crusting and festering the 
hands and other parts, and is not to be cured by the common treat- 
ment for the itch, which bas been tried without effect, and one in- 
stance has been known, where the sulphur and grease killed the 
ees by obstructing perspiration, and drivivg in the eruptions 

he doctors know of no remedy, and suffer it te take its tedious 
course. It comes in the spring and fall, but not to the same per- 
aon, it is hoped, more than once. It is attributed to’ the air, soil, 
and climate. Mr. Ingle’s family are all suffering severely under it. 
Although the climate seems finer here than in the east, more ‘humid 
and temperate, yet the bite of every insect and reptile, however. in- 
significant, is highly paisonous; an evil net to be remedied at pre- 
sent. New comers and fresh flesh suffer most, and sometimes much 
inflammation is caused; but when the land becomes more cleared, 
it is hoped this scourge will be less afilictive.”, P. 256. we 

“ The hunters, or illinois, Rowdies, as they are called, are rather 
troublesome. They come rudely with their hats on into the parlours, 
and when drunk, threaten Mr.. Flower’s life; but they are great 
cowards ; firmness and a fearless resolution are necessary in dealing 
with them. One of a large offended party came drunk to Mr 
Flower's house, and said, would enter and shoot him. Mr. 
Fiower got his rifle and pointed it at the fellow, on which he rushed 
up and put his mouth madly to the muzzle, and-said, “ Fire.”” Mr. 
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F. then laid it down, seeing the effect was not good, and some less 


drunken members of —— dragged the fellow away. Law has 
no influence over these Rowdies. Violence must be opposed to 

“The Flower family has bought out a good many of these wretches. 
One however, more violent and lawless than any known, still 
remains, of the name of Jack Ellis, the son of an old and industrious 
settler from Indiana, who says that he ex this son will 
some time murder his mother; and that if God does not take him, 
he, his father, must kill him himself. 

“This rascal, with several others, in addition to their hunting, go 
round ogy haem — on pretence of being loyed to find 
runaways. The poor blacks are thus cruelly taken and sold at New 
Orleans. I saw Jack with his rifle after a negro, in the employ of 
Mr. G, Flower, who had armed the poor fellow in defence of him. 
self againt Jack, whom the settlement wish to be shot.” P. 277. 


Such is the land which Birkbeck endeavoured to e 
with his dupes. Such is the land of which the ‘ noble’ and 
double-wived Mr. Flower declares (p. 301,) that it is ‘ more 
healthy and suitable to Englishmen than any part,’ and that 
its cultivators ‘ have soil, climate, aad market.’ Poor Faux 
does not ive that three-fourths of this information con- 
sist, by his own statements, of monstrous falsehoods. 

But enough of the Birkbecks and Flowers, and their silly 
self-complacent eulogist. He brought his body safe out of 
the bogs, and took it back to Washington. e only ad- 
venture which awaited him there, was an acquaintance with 
Mr. Law, brother to the late Lord Ellenborough, and the 
present Bishop of Chester. And one of the most offensive 
parts of Mr. Faux’s book is the account of that gentleman’s 
remarks upon his relations in England. The relations have 
no reason to complain. But their expatriated brother cuts 
a most ridicnlous figure, and talks wh nonsense about 
his native land. He foresees an impending famine, which is 
to sweep off half our population, and all our establishments. 
And Farmer Faux, whose wheat will not sell for three 
pounds a quarter, retails this staff with a grin of satisfac- 
tion, because it was told him by a gentleman. [If this pon- 
derous tome should find its way across the Atlantic, it may 
teach Mr. Law more caution in his communications with 
English strangers. However pure their Republicanism, 
however simple their Socinianism, they cannot 
with the feclings of the edecated classes, they will invariably 
note down his chit-chat, in their pocket-books, and print it 
at home in hopes of turning a penny. 

One circumstance which has repeatedly forced itself upon 
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our attention during the perusal of this work, is the intimate 
connection between American Freedom and Negro Slavery. 
Generally speaking, there are no free labourers in the United 
States. Small farmers work their own lands. Great farmers 
must depend upon blacks. In the newly settled country Mr. 
Birkbeck says that“ it ought not to be expected of him,” 
(for what reason this deponent saith not) ‘‘ that he should en- 
cumber himself with much busivess,” (p. 283), and “ Mr. 
Flower intends to form a society for freeing blacks and em- 
i free blacks,” (p. 276.) hen the sociéty fails, as it 
undoubtedly will, he must employ unfreed blacks, or leave 
his merinos to starve.—-Equality and independence are hand- 
some words, especially when they are limited to the untanned 
skin. Such is the common acceptation of them in America, 
and if Mr. Faux isan accurate recorder of the gossip which 
has rendered his Days Memorable, it is an acceptation which 
must be perpetuated throughout the country: Every body 
can see what must happen if there are no labouréts whit- 
soever. When there are no labourers but negroes, the triumph 
of Republicanism will be complete. 








Art. IX. Observations on the Judges of the Court of 
Chancery, and the Practice and Delays yin of in 
that Court. 8vo. pp.70. Murray. 1828. . 


W« hopethat Lord ChancellorEldon bas spent a pleasant long 
vacation, and is about to return with increased energy to his 
important duties. He cannot have failed to enjoy many a 
hearty langh at the stupidity and virulence with which the 
radical press a we a him durin whe summer a 
We say nothing of the parliamentary respecti 
court Ae his conde The speeches of Messrs. Broughadn, 
Denman, and Williams, were all in the way of basiness ; 
and the second of these gentlemen had the candour to inform 
the House that his two learned friends and coadjutors had 
ersonal motives for condemning the Chancellor,’ and that 
Lo ttansulé fied aeseaigvneased belhe jaa:sheliar ; 
ment. To such a declaration nothing could be added. It 
farnished a clue to the whole debate: it told us why Lord 
Eldon was assailed in the Commons, where he could not be 
present, rather than in the Lords, where he might have an- 
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swered for himself. It told us why his accusers were men 
who practised in other courts, and had ouly hearsay acquaint. 
ance with Equity, It told us why charges, which Romilly 
never vontured to prefer, were urged with becoming impar- 
tiality, temper, and weight, by the counsel for the late 
Queen. 

It may be said, in their defence, that they followed Sir 
Samuel's example. That great Chancery lawyer, who was 
employed in every suit, wna actually retarded the business of 
the nation by being engaged te plead in three courts at a 
time, was indefatigable in his endeavours to improve the 
criminal code. ‘The pepenltine lawyers of the present day 
happen to have some slight experience in that branch of their 
profession, and in a genuine spirit of contradiction, confirm 
their parliamentary exertions toa reform in Chancery! As one 
of the numerous freaks of senatorial caprice, this may be all 
very well: but moderate mev will suspend their judgment upon 
such grave accusations, until they bear them preved by the 
evidenee of men who have no political end to serve, no per- 
sonal pique to indulge, no mortified vanity to gratify, no in- 
jury, foal or imaginary, to revenge. When such persons 
shall institute an enquiry into any of our courts of justice, 
proving themselves acquainted with the real state of the 
case, and bringing forward a tangible and serious grievance, 
they will be listened to, arretis auribus, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, 

But we fear that Lord Eldon is not likely to meet with so 
much fair play; and we fear it, not on his account, bat for 
the credit of the profession, and the Parliament. A glimpse 
at the radical newspapers, for the last three months, will 
shew that there is a regular design of apsetting the Chan- 
cellor: and we know the writers too well to believe that they 
are net encouraged in more respectable quarters. They 
have ceased to ew the king; they have meddled more 
sparingly, than is their wont, with the Bishops and Clergy, 
and discharge all their venom, lies, and novsense, against a 
single head. ‘This is preparatory to some ulterior procecd- 
ing. ‘The Times and Chronicte are mere money-making un- 
der conjarers and puppets; bat whether it is Joseph Home 
who pails the string, or whether it is Mr. Williams who is 
chalking wet a short cet to the Temple of Fame, time will 
shew. 

We observe, that the bealth of the last mentioned 
man was drovk at the Cheshire Whig Cleb, in connec- 
tien with a reform m Chancery; and that the compliment 
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was acknowledged in a suitable speech. In the course of 
the evening the company were treated with a repetition. of 
Mr. Brougham’s assertion respecting the premiership of Lord 
Eldon ; “om there was this amusing difference, that while Mr. 
Brougham was notoriously in jest, and made some facetious 
remarks at the expence of the Chancellor and his colleagues, 

Mr. Williams and the Cheshire Whigs were in downrigut so- 
ber earnest. They laid violent hands upon the fag end of one 
of Mr. Brougham’s second-rate jokes, and converted it into 
very mirthful tragedy. Lord Eldon was treated as bond fide 
Prime Minister, and the company had the reve good fortune 
to prove their honesty and wisdom at the same moment. Their 
honesty, by admitting that the proposed reform in Chan 

was neither more nor less than an attack upon a political 
enemy; their wisdom, by,fastening upon a piece of transient 
drollery, and believing that it was an historical tact. 

It is impossible to speak teo harshly of this odious party- 
feeling. Kien who cannot distinguish between the Cabinet 
Minister and the Chancery judge, are not qualified to talk 
politicos even ata country clab. We quarrel with no man 
because he is in opposition ; generally speaking, such @ per- 
son is playing the part for which nature designed him, and 
would be infinitely mere mischievous if he changed his side. 
Let him persevere, therefore, in admiring his political friends, 
and vilitying his political enemies; but he forfeits every pre- 
tension to candour and judgment, by pursuing his foes into 
private or professional life, and impeaching a Magistrate 
bevause he happens to be a Tory. is conduct oa tends 
to defeat its own object. Nobody will listen to such. aapalices 
accusers as those who lead the forlorn hepe in the storm of 
Fort Eldon. Hf there had been any part of that nobleman’s 
conduct which stood in need of concealment or pardon, 
he woyld have found bis best screen in the bigoted injustice 
of his enemies. 

There is one charge against him which, we believe, may 
be substantiated, that of being too'slow in REO his 
decisions. To this offence he has ofien eae an ilt 
we presume not to appeal from his authority. “are sehr of 
this failing are sorely aggravated by the fain at the Court 
over which be presides: and any practical Chancery law- 
yer would bring forward a plan for expediting business, he 
would be entitled to our best thanks. In every stage of a 
suit time and money are wasted as if they were either endlesss 
or worthless. ‘The proceedings are so ¢vwplicated, that 
clients cannot presume to comprehend them. Implicit con- 
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fidence must be placed in the solivitor in nine eases out of 
ten. "Dhree notives are given when one would 
Amended Answers, and Supplemental Bills, and Cross Bills, 
and Rehéarings, and Farther Directions, are so many ier. 
perable stumbling blocks to the unititiated; and it fs diff 
cult to conceive that such a syste is ineapable of ivy 
ment: But what has the systent to do with the Ohuteellor? 
or what has the Chancellor to do with the syste? He did 
not make, and he cannot intake it He adininistets ft as 
few then ever did, or ever will, His vast atid varied merits, 
and his own great defect are known and acknowledged from 
the top of the profession to the bottom. Bvery one feels 
that i would be most diffenlt to siipply his loss. And the 
faction which can run down and ridioule such a tan, is 

less contemptible than the public, which tathely witvesses 
their misconduct. 

We are aware that there are many political reasons for 
hating and persecuting the Chancellor. He is regarited as 
the great Cabinet peace-maker, and it fs hoped that scbisin 
might blossom and bear fruit if the Ministry were deprived 
of his ability, experience, and good » oe These are 
solid grounds of opposition entipathys but they are pitifel 
este for assailing the integrity of a Magistrate, or ex- 

ting the defects of a Court of Justice. 

ie Vr offence of which Lord Eldon has been condemned, 
and must be panished, is bis interference with the profits 
hitherto ee from the exclusive sale of Lord Byron's 
blasphemy and enity. The Chancellor has informed the 
soribbling fraternity that they are mo longer to make money 
by atheism. To punish their crimes is not within his Lord- 
ship's province: bat he has refased to exert his power for 
the prdeniien of Saale » and the sensitive creatares 
have taken alarm throaghout tribes, and hiss like so 
many unfed geese. We shold expose ourselves to merited 
ridivute, if we undertook to vindicate Lord Eldon’s decision 
against his host of anonymous Nothing short of 
the sentence of a superor court wall suffice to convince the 


left to their actron et law, pancebetiedaers 
for safety onder the Chancellor's gown. 


“sented to rndemm the bide of Do Sous 
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net the piracy which Lord Byron’s moral lessons have no 
trifling tendency to foster, it will be time enough to call 
the Chancellor for his more effectual interposition. 
Press will never suffer in freedom or in character from the 
recent decisions respecting Messrs. Lawrence and Co, As 
long as they continue to publish with , the press ts 
free enough in all conseience. When they cease to make 
money by their bad principles, the press will have a chance 
of recovering its respectability. Books, which like Peter 
Pindar’s razors, are only made to sell, are the books which 
the community can best spare, and we anticipate no serious 
evil from a diminution of the compounder’s profits. 

With these views of the origin, nature, and tendency of 
the radical attack on Lord Eldon, we have derived maoh 
satisfaction from a perusal of the pamphlet now before us. 
It states clearly and fairly, the principal causes of expence 
and delay in the courts of Chancery, contrasts their state 
with that of the courts of Common Law, and makes material 
reduotions from the apparent arrears of causes, which has ex- 
cited so much dissatisfaction. The writer assures us that he 
is not even personally known to the Chancellor; but we re- 
gret that his statements have not received the confirmation and 
authority which is derived from the appearance of a name in 
the title page. The following passages are the most mate- 
rial ; 

“ Among ignorant men it seems plausible reasoning to censure 
the Lord Chancellor and his Court, use suits of great import. 
ance to settle a testator’s affairs, and to determine the ‘oo 
legatees, continue in Chancery many years undetermined; but the 
fallacy of this reasoning becomes apparent, when it is known that 
the division of his property cannot with justice be made, till his 
debts are paid, or the state of his debts and credits is minutely ascer- 
tained ; and such suits in Chancery, and at Common Law, as con- 
tending parties institute affecting his eee are disposed of. 
And indeed sometimes it happens, that a safe and hanest judgment 
cannot be made as to a testator’s, or an embarrassed man’s affairs, 
till several suits in succession have been determined. Sandford v. 
Gibbon (Sweet.)}—Comber v. Comber ( Dowdeswell.) 

“Tt is fit, however, that the statesmen and parties, who consider 
these matters, should be informed, that in the greater of Chan- 
cery suits the delay occasioned by them is attended very few, if 
any, very grievous inconveniences to the parties ; fer I ventureto as- 
sert, that im suits where there is a clear fund, and a clear claim, and 
the solicitor knows his business, that fund is accessible to in- 
fants for education, and to those who are enti to it, for allrea- 
sonable.and proper purposes ; and that it may be got at with almost 
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as much facility as it could be got at from funds in the hands of any: 
prudent executor or trustee, where there is not any suit pending in 
Chancery.'’ P, 14. 

** The subject of costs of suits was, in the late debate, greatly 
exaggerated; and Mr. Brougham is represented to have said, ‘ He 
would ask any professional man, common law as well as equity 
lawyers, (and upon the answer he would be content to rest the 
issue of this part of the argument,) whether, when the case had 
been sent him of a person Kept out of a property of smal! amount 
which belonged to ltim, and by his skill he had discovered the 
precise nature of the wrong, if he found that the only remedy was 
to be obtained in the Court of Chancery, he would not think he 
had reduced the proslem ab absurdum. No man who ever put a 
forensic habit on his back weuld think of advising a suit in equity 
to recover 50/. or 80/. or 1007. Could there, then, be a greater 
libel on the mw of a country, than to say that a man must be kert 
ont of his right, because, if he sought it, the costs of the Court 
of Chancery must be his inevitable ruin ?’ 

‘** This interrogative reasoning is founded on imaginary 
mises, which do not exist. I know not frem what source Mr, 
Brougham acquired the knowledge on which he founded his arga- 
ment, but I do not suppose he got it from Sir Samuel Romilly, 
though I find he has on several occasions (when speaking of the 
Court of Chancery) appealed for assistance to the shade of that 
gentleman, and ‘sometimes he talks as if Duke Humpbhrey’s 
ghost were by his side.’ 

‘* Now, notwithstanding Mr. Brougham’s positive assertion to 
the contrary, | am of opinion that no well.informed lawyer, who 
has a practical knowledge of Chancery suits, would hesitate to ad- 
vise a suiter to file a Biil to enforce a claim, pretty clear in its 
nature, although it should be for so small a sum as 501. or 80d. or 

100/.; and if the defendant was not insolvent, the plaintiff might 
expect to put a much greater portion of his demand into his pocket, 
on the close of his suit, than he would get by trying an action at 
common law for the same sum d ing on contradictory testi 
mony, evgn though Mr. Brougham were his adviser from the issu- 
ing of the writ to tho signing of the final judgment. I know, an 
anonymous individudl’s opinion may be despised; but, that is 
worth may be properly estimated, it may be well to state one or 
two authoritics on whieh it is foundid, because no man can dety 
that suits often oceur, in a court of equity, with various krotty 
points to be decided, which, from first to last, de not cost so much 
as ove hundred pounds on both sides. But to the proof: the cases 
of Dixon v. Dixon (Jennings), and Wright r. Livesey (Lioyd, ex- 
parte Jones (Coz). are proots of the truth of my assertion. 

** In the first case tire bill was filed for a specific performance of 

a purchase of lands in Stafiordshire; the tithe was disputed ; the 
defendants appeared by different solicitors, the cause was heard, 
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and referred to Master Cox; an abstract was left and proceedings 
on the title taken in the Masters’s office; different solicitors were 
employed; a report was obtained, and objections to the 

taken; the cause was again heard a second time on further direc- 
tions, and the costs of the suit on both sides as between attorney 
and client were not 110/. This suit lay dormant for several 
months, owing to circumstances over which neither the Court nor 
its practice had any controul, and yet the suit was commenced 
and terminated in less than twelve mouths, 

“ In the case of Wright v. Livesey, a question arose as to the 
construction of a will; there were different defendants, appearing 
by three different solicitors, setting up claims adverse to the plain- 
tif, and counsel were employed in three different interests for the 
different suitors, some of whom were infants, and the sum total of 
costs on all sides, as between attorney and client, was not more 
than 70/, This case was commenced and terminated in less than 
six months, 

In the case Ex parte Jones, the father of several children who 
were entitled to a considerable property on coming of age, wished 
to have the interest of part of it to educate them during, their 
minority, and for this purpose he applied to the Court of Chan- 
cery; different solicitors were employed, and the father obtained 
an allowance of 500/. a year, and the costs on all sides did not 
exceed, as between attorney and client, 100/.—In this case, the 
order from the Court was obtained in August, 1819, and nothing 
done on it by the former solicitor for several years; but in March, 
1823, the newly-appointed solicitor stated the facts to Master 
Cox, and on the 18th of that month he made his report, and the 
business was at an end, which neither the principles nor the prac- 
tices of the court would have prevented being ended in August, 
1819, or in the November following, had proper steps been taken 
for the purpose.” P. 16. 

“ Of the 236 Chancery causes which were down for hearing 
when an account of them was delivered to the House of Commons 
in February, 1822, and which appeared to be in arrear, there 
were not, in fact, (as I would have proved, if 1 had had power 
Pate directed the necessary enquiry,) fifty really in arrear.” 

. 38. ; 

** To make out my case as to causes really in arrear I have been 
obliged to enter into a tedious and wearisome detail of facts, and 
I have not the ability to render them interesting to the general 
reader; but this detail is necessary here, and I know that the 
House of Commons would not listen to it; and having done this, 
I will pow state a fact or two by way of contrasting the arrears of 
causes in the Court of Chancery with the arrear of causes in the 
Court of King’s Bench, The arrears of causes in the King’s 
Bench for London only, when the Lord Chief Justice took his seat 
after last Trinity Term, were a beginning with Walker v. Creak, 
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and ending with Swiney v. Howes: the present arrears, now the 
sittings are ended, are 250; and there are similar arrears, though 
not so many, in the Court of Common Pleas. These are real ar. 
rears, and in that respect unlike the arrears in Chancery; 
but they are unavoidable, and I refer to the fact only to illustrate 
and set off the speeches of the learned gentlemen on which Mr, 
Denman appears, in the debate on the 10th of July, to have com- 
mented very luminously*. If the learned common lawyers are 
determined to reform courts of justice, let them direct their atten- 
tion to SHAM PLEAS and wRiTts oF ERROR in their own courts, 
and suspend their patriotic labours in the Court of Chancery till 
they have studied more deeply its principles, or till they have at 
least acquired from respectable sources, a better knowledge than 
they at present possess of its practice and proceedings.” P. 42, 


These are important statements. They do not prove that 
it is impossible to expedite Chancery business, or to dimi- 
nish Chancery costs. They do not prove that one indivi- 
dual can discharge the complicated duties which custom and 
accident have cast upon the Chancellor. But they shew 
that the real evil is much less than the apparent ; that exag- 
geration and misrepresentation are the st of the day ; and 
that we shall make a large and liberal allowance if we believe 
one hundredth part of what is said in Parliament, and one 
thousandth part of what is said out of Parliament, respecting 
the defects of the Chancery and its chief Magistrate. 











Art. X. Heraldic Anomalies ; or, Rank Confusion in our 
Orders of Precedence. With Disquisitions, Moral, Phi- 
losophical, and Historical, on all the existing Orders of 
Soctety. By It matters not Who. In Two Volumes. 
Svo. Il. Whittakers. 1823. 


‘TuIs is one of the works which neither reader nor critic can have 
the heart to condemn. It belongs to the genus much-ado-about- 
nothing ; and is an agreeable addition to that department of 
literatare. Generally speaking, books of this sort are written 
with great facility, and read with much labour. Availing 
ourselves of the rule of contraries, we infer, from the amuse- 





* It is probable that of these arrears in the King’s Bench one tenth part, and 
certainly not more, stand as arrears to accominodate the parties. 
! 
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ment which the Anomalies have afforded us, that they mast 
have been the cause of some trouble to “ It matters not Whe.” 
Complete success in the gossiping line is one of the rarest 
things in life. Wit, and good-humour, and aneedote, are 
never so severely taxed as when required to make a book 
without any particular object. No party to please ; no pro- 
blem to solve ; no romancing appetite to gratify ; no discovery 
to communicate ; such are a few of the fearful odds against 
which the author of facetious disquisitions takes the field, 
If, as in the present case, be is a friend to order, and morals, 
and religion, the chances against him are greatly increased. 
And we know not whether a higher compliment can be paid 
to the cleverness of a writer than to say, that his volume 
amuses and sells, without containing any precise information, 
any thrilling narratives, any ill-natare, or any blasphemy. 
Take for instance, the work before us: one-third of its 
stories and jokes, well mixed up with the subject matter of a 
Minerva press novel, would make a more than ordinarily 
entertaining book. The classical, historical, and antiquarian 
scraps, which are set before us in the most unpretending 
shape, might have been dished up with eclat as leading 
articles in the reviews, or moulded, without much trouble, 
into so many valuable treatises. And the cheerful, contented 
disposition, sound principles and sober piety, which shed 
such a pleasing light over the whole performance, might com- 
mand attention and respect in whatsoever character or situa- 
tion they appeared. Why then, it may be asked, should such 
ingredients be thrown away upon an attempt to re-adjust 
“our Orders of Precedence ?”’ If “ It matters not Who” wrote 
Heraldic Anomalies, much less does it matter whether we 
preserve the original distinction between a Knight Bachelor 
aod a Baronet, or assign fitting honours to a Serjeant at Law. 
The “ Confusion” that has been pointed out with so much 
minuteness is to be found, rather in the minds of the per- 
cipient, than in the things perceived. ‘Those who are igno- 
raut of the niceties of the art, cannot duly marshal the various 
ranks of our countrymen. And, in order to remedy this 
inconvenience, the ‘* Anomalies” have been submitted to an 
enlightened public. But we fear, that the evil would con- 
tinue under the most improved system. An immense esta- 
blishment of Heralds and Masters of the Ceremonies, a direct 
Censorship upon the daily press, and additional Professors at 
the Public Schools and Universities would be necessary in 
order to introduce the proposed reforms. And it is probable 
that John Bull, with bis a obstinacy, will choose to 
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patronize the long-established abuses. At the same time, we 
profess ourselves unwilling to throw cold water — the 
undertaking ; and, instead of joining those who would ery it 
down as a work of supererogation, or ransacking our brains 
to prove that it is useful and praiseworthy, we extract the 
author's defence against the charge of trifling. 


* Having mentioned Montaigne, it may not be amiss to notice 
his remark upon certain authors, of whom I myself perhaps may be 
one. He thinks there ought to be legal remedies provided against 
trifling and wseless writers, as there are against vagadonrds and slug- 
gards. Buta countryman of his own has objected strongly to this; 
the jatter thinks, the publication of even the most useless and 
trifling books should be encouraged, * For,’ says he, ‘ the worst 
cannot but be of some benefit to the nation. They afford a liveli- 
hood to a great many workmen in the metropolis ; and in the coun- 
try they support many manufactories of paper, and consequently 
promote commerce.’— This also I beg may be considered, if the 
following work should be found tring ; vseless, you see, it cannot 
be—need | enumerate the number of persons to be served by it? 
Passing by the printers, whose claim to remuneration for their great 
care and trouble, is more direct and immediate, do but think of the 
miers, and preparers of the meal for types, the letter founders, and 
cutters and casters ; the press-makers, carpenters, and makers of tools, 
as hammers, files, vices, gravers, guages, punches ; of moulds, matrices, 

fonts ; of the growers of fax and weavers of /inen, collectors and 
venders of rags, with all the complicated machinery for forming 
them into paper. The persons concerned in the preparation of the 
tk, or procuring its materta’s, as lamp-bleck, ol ——But 1 stop— 
tweked books may be as wsefud in ths way, as frifling ones, so that I 
shall press /A’s consideration no farther, but hope, that let my book 
be ever so /rifang, it may yet, in other respects, be of some service; 
for if it make any ¢/in readers /augh, they will be likely to grow fat ; 
if it amuse the su/ky or testy, they may grow good-humoured ; if it 
beguite the time for the sack, the old, or the deer: ped, they will feel 
their infirmities the less ; if it inform the ignorant, they will become 
more agreeable : if it help the generality of the world to understand 
and keep their proper stations and places, it may, we would hope, 
do much to blunt those ‘ little stings and /horns in life,” (as the 
Tatler calls the niceties and punctilios of society) * that make it more 
uneasy than its most substantial evils.” Preface, p. xi. 

* 1 hope it will not be thoaght nnreasonable in me to conclude 
with the following requests to my readers ; first, that if they should 
happen to like my book, and should find nothing really bad in it, 
they will have the goodness to render it scarce, by burning it as 
soon as they have read it; and secondly, be careful afterwards to 
say to every body they meet, by way of setting them agog for 

another edition, ‘ HAVE YOU READ HERALDIC aNnomaLirs?’ with 8 
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very, very strong emphasis on the word ¢ have ;’ so may I be able 
to render the work, such as it is, much more complete hereafter, 
and greatly augment the profits of my respectable, industrious, and 
ingenious coadjutors already enumerated, to the manifest behoof and 
advantage of every one of them, | had almost said, down to the very 
Dev-l!” Preface, p. xxi. 


We must give a few more specimens of the good humoured 
manacr in which this little unknown executes his proposed 
task. 


* I know not where school-boys learned their four degrees of 
‘Gentleman, Apothecary, Ploughboy, Thief? But I think the two 
latter at least must have come from the Saxons, or some of our 
feudal ancestors. The Ploughboy possibly might represent all the 
mercenarti of the feudal desmesnes, or Rusfict, enumerated in little 
Doomsday book, as the Porcarii, bovarii, (herdsmen, bovers french, 
boors in short,) Vaccarit, Cotari, Bordari, and so forth, The 
laiier have been thought to be connected with ploughs, from the 
following entry ; ‘Terra x bon. ibi iii bord’ et 1 Caruca. (Heywood 
on ranks) Caruca | suppose being the same as the French Charrwe, 

“ In regard to the rank of Thief, it would seem that there was 
such a degree, for by the laws of Athelstan, whoever was not subject 
or amenable to some particular Jord or feudal chief, was accounted 
a thief, and to be dealt with as such; ‘ pro Fure eum capiat 
quisquis in eum inciderit.’ 

“ Of the rank and dignity of an Apothecary, I have said some- 
thing elsewhere, but who in these days can attempt to define the 
rank of a Gentleman ? It is singular enough, but scarcely any body 
seems to like to be a Gentleman. If he is at all above a Ploughboy 
and a Thief, he must needs be an Esguire. The term Gent. after a 
name, is pretty generally held to be a sort of degradation, a pecu- 
liarity however, which on looking into the Spectator, I find to be 
not so modern as | at first apprehended.—See the excellent Letter 
on Family Genealogy, No. 612.” Vol. IL. p. 3. 

“ The oddest sort of regulated precedence | remember to 
have ever stumbled upon, is im the laws of the Saxon, or Anglo- 
Saxon King Athelbert. It relates to fingers and tues, and thumb- 
nails, and great toe-nails. * A penalty of 20 scy/linga is enjoined 
for the loss of the thumb, and $ scyllinga for the thumb-nail. The 
loss of the great toe is to be compensated by ten scyllinga, and the 
other tues by half the price of the fingers; and for the nail of the 
great toe 30 sceatta must be paid to bot.’ (Wilkins Leg. Anglo 
Sax. p. 61.) In times when the were and weregeld were in use, 
and intended to mark exactly the rank and importance of persons, 
the above cannot be considered in any other light than that of 
marking the exact rank and importance of the particular parts of 
persons here enumerated ; and indeed -antiquarians have been found 
to turn it to this use; for by discovering it to have been the 
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decided intention of the legislator, to estimate the toes at half the 
value of the fingers, which is shewn to be the case by comparing 
the compensation for the thumb and great.toe, it has been decided 
that the 30 sceattas for the nail of the great toe, must have been 
meant to be equal to jalf of the three scyllinga exacted for the 
thumb-nail, fit therefore that 20 sceattas were equal to one 
scyllinga !——Now this is an admirable discovery, but how should we 
have got at it, if King AXthelbert had not, with all the force of 
kingly authority, previously determined, that thumbs should rank 
before great toes, and fingers before common tves, and thumb-nails 
before great toe-nails ?—It is amazing to what a variety of uses 
Heraldry may be applied. There seems however to have been 
some confusion in the toe and finger orders of precedence as well 
as in others, for by some ordinances, the Jitt/e finger appears to 
have taken place of the great toe, while the fore finger, ring finger, 
and middle finger, all ranked below the great toc, and in different 
degrees,—As to other parts, there is no good reason to be given, 
why, as was the case, an Anglo-Saxon shoulder should have rank 
above.a thigh in the proportion of 20 to 12, and above an Anglo- 
Saxon arm in the proportion of 20 to 6.—To almost every part of 
the human body, a particular importance or rank if you please, was 
assigned, of which a judgment may be formed from the following 
liberal allowances ; for xx shillings any body might lame the shoulder, 
divide the chine-bone, cut off a thumb, pierce the diaphragm, tear off 
the hair, and fracture the skull of any of his friends or neighbours, 
For x11 shillings he might break their thighs, cut off their cars, 
wound their eyes or mouths, or injure their teeth so as to affect 
their speech. For x1, they might cut off any body's little finger; 
nd for x shillings their great toe. For rx shillings they might 
indulge themselves in slitting their neighbour’s nose, and for onl 
vit shillings cut off a fure-finger. I shall gono further, ‘This is 
quite enough to shew, what great attention was paid by our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors to the marshalling of the several Members of the 
State, according to their exact value and importance, whether 
twelf-hinds, six-hinds, twi-hinds, (as has been observed in a former 
section) fingers, thumbs, tocs, great toes, noses, ears, eyes, dia- 
hragms, shoulders, thighs, arms, teeth, hair, skulls, and chine- 
!—beards, and what not? 

“* Among the Pipwarians there seems to have been one great 
oversight in regard to the were or mui/ct for the killing of a my 
The murderer of a Bishop was permitted to atone for his crime, by 
giving as much gold as was equal to a tunic of lead of the height of 
the guilty person, and of a determinate thickness. Now was pot 
this exposing the Bishop to the vengeance of his short, more than 
of his éal/ enemies, aoa even prompting the former to commit A 
crime, which the calculating prudence of the latter might dispose 
them to avoid?” Vol. LH. p. 360. 


“ Jt matters vot Who” has a good notion of punning ; ad 
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in addition to a large collection of old jokes, which we are 
happy to meet again, he presents us with a respectable assem- 
blage of new ones. Commenting on the descent of knight- 
hood to its present level, he says, it may be considered a 
chivalrous way of his Majesty’s paying his addresses, and 
the ladies, the best judges of such matters, are highly pleased 
with it. He sympathizes tenderly with school-boys who 
are present at the installation of Knights of the Garter— 
“What must they think of an Usher of the Black Rod?” 
His chapter on names is highly diverting; and many of the 
mottoes of our nobility turn out more facetious than we could 
have imagined. 


« Lord Fauconberg’s punning motto requires some attention to 
find it out ; ‘ Bonne et Belle assez,’ * Good and handsome enough.’ 
I suppose the ‘ Belle assez,’ is meant to express, or at least to resem- 
ble the name of that noble family, ‘ Bellasyse.’ 

“ * Deum Cole, regem serva;’ ‘ Worship God, serve the King.’ 
The motto of Cole Earl of Enniskillen. 

“ ¢ Fare, Fac,’ * Speak, Do!’ The motto of the Fairfax family. 

“ Lord Dunsany’s motto, * Festina lente ;’ * Quick, without Im- 
petuosity,’ would have done for the On-slow family. It is originally 
a Greek maxim, owevie Bpadews, assigned by Aulus Gellius to Au- 
gustus, to whom the former gives great credit, for having found 
means so briefly to express a maxim of a very peculiar nature, in- 
cluding, as he expresses himself, both ‘ industrie celeritas et dili- 
gti tarditas,’ a quickness of application, with wariness of pro- 
ceeding. 

" 1 Wiindee Lord Monson’s ancestors did not hit upon * Luna 
cum Pheebo’ for their motto, the name (and title now) being so set 
forth in Willis’s History of Cathedrals. 


‘ Lunam cum Phabo jungito, nomen habes.’ 
Join Moon and Sun, and Monson you will have. 


‘« Tt should be added, however, in defence of this rather far 
fetched quibble, that in Saxon, Son is called Suna, and the Sun 
often written Sonna. 

“ Arms, crests, &c. are sometimes regular puns upon names, as 
in the family of the Dubells—a Doe between three Bells ; Veal, 
ee Askew, three squinting Donkies, &c. &c.” Vol. I. 
p. 202. 


Among the extracts from our old and less accessible 
writers with which the work is well stored, the following 
strikes us as worthy of notice. 


“ There is, or was, according to Guillim, a regular Heraldic re- 
ward for Gentlewomen, of which I ought perhaps to take some 
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notice. It was a grant of Voiders, in the form of a bow, added to 
the arms in the following form. 





“ The Heralds seem to have been puzzled what to make of them; 
but Guillim is disposed to regard them as representations of looking- 
glasses, which were once made in a bulging form, and, says he, 
* might well serve for the rewards of Gentlewomen, to whom such 
gifts are most acceptable.’ But see the good Herald’s reflection 
upon this, ‘ Withal implying,’ says he, ‘ that Gentlewomen so 
well desefving, should be mirrors and patterns to others of their 
sex, wherein to behold both their duties and the due rewards of 
virtue. His Counsell was so very behovefull, who advised all Gen- 
tlewomen often to look on glasses ; that so, if they saw themselves 
beautifull, they might be stirred up to make their minds as_/air by 
virtue as their faces were by nuture: but if deformed, they might 
make amends for their outward defurmity, with their internal - 
chritude and gracious qualities. And those that are proud of their 
beauty eet neuter that their own hue is as briti/e as the glasse 
wherein they see it ; and that they carry on their shoulders nothing 
but a skull wrapt in skinne, which one day will be loathsome to be 
looked on’.”” Vol. I. p. $20. 


We are always glad to find a litle fun upon the side of 
orthodoxy and good principles; and the following anecdote 
cannot be too generally circulated among certain grumbling 
tithe-payers. 

* Inthe West of England, not many years ago, an association 
was formed, to prepare a petition to Parliament for the abolition or 
commutation of tithes ; many meetings were held, much discussion 
took place, and a large number of persons constantly attended, to 
offer advice and supply information upon all points connected with 
the subject, and in support and encouragement of the petition. At 
length, to the confusion of the whole party, a rough country farmer, 
with a Steniorian voice, begged to ax one question. ‘ Pray,’ says 
he, *‘ Gentlemen, if the tithes be taken from the Clargy, whose will 
they be?’ and being answered, the landlord's, ‘ Then,’ says he, ‘ I 
had rather they'd bide as they be, for 1 can manage the parson at 
any time, but the landlord will be too much for me.’ It is reported, 
that this had such an effect, as to put an entire stop to the proposed 
petition, and an end to the association.” Vol. Il. p. 113. 


A writer who touches upon such a vast variety of subjects 
must of course be occasionally inaccurate; and our author ts 
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evidently and notoriously mistaken in supposing that the 
correspondence with foreign courts is always carried on in 
English, and that government would readily sanction a re- 
newal of the sittings of Convocation. While we are on the | 
subject of hints for a second edition, it is not out of place to 
observe, that a work upon precedence should furnish us with 
the most approved marsballings, ancient and modern, in which 
different classes of our countrymen have been arranged. 
Heraldic statutes are not always at hand, and the Anomalies 
will be more terrific when we are familiarly acquainted with 
the rule which they transgress. Such a document would 
likewise serve to remind us of our superiority over nations 
in which precedence is less prudently managed. Absolute 
monarchies chain down their subjects by bonds which must 
never be transgressed, and the caste of Asia, as well as the 
privileged orders of Europe, are scourges from which Britons 
may be thankful that they are free. They are free, likewise, 
from the levelling democracy which Franklin introduced into 
America, and of which the effects are every day more de- 
plorable and disgusting. ‘The natural and indefeasible equa- 
lity of all white men has been pushed to such an extreme, 
that children are not expected to honour their father and 
mother. Under these circumstances, politeness and civiliza- 
tion may be kept alive for a time, by an intercourse with 
other parts of the world; but the tendency to barbarism must 
ultimately preponderate, and put an end to all confusion 
among the orders of precedence, by establishing the unquali- 
fied right of the strong to command, and an indispensable 
necessity for the weak to obey. At Lanark dnd Harmony 
there is nothing but equality and happiness. We envy not 
their superhuman excellence. On the contrary, we trust that 
these vaunted villages may long remain the sole depositories 
of such frail, fictitious, worthless ware. 








Art. XI. Reginald Dalton. By the Author of ‘‘ Vale- 
rius,” and ‘* Adam Blair.” 3 vols. 12mo. Cadell. 
1823, 


Mucn as we admired the genius displayed in the composi- 
tion of Adam Blair, and little as we were inclined to ques- 
tion the excellence of its ultimate moral, we yet felt in com- 
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mon with its readers in general, that these merits were quali- 
fied by much that was highly exceptionable in the details, 
We have therefore been very agreeably surprised to find that 
its glaring faults have been avoided in the spirited and in- 
teresting novel before us, of the merits of which the most 
fastidious female readers may judge for themselves, instead 
of learning them at second hand. 

Mr. Dalton, the father of oar hero, is a clergyman residing 
in Westmoreland, of ancient lineage, but limited income, 
In early youth he pays his addresses to his cousin Barbara, 
only child of Mr, Dalton of Grypherwast Hall in Lancashire, 
the representative of the family. Being refused by this 
young lady, he transfers his affections soon afterwards to the 
daughter of a small statesman, or freeholder, in his own pa- 
rish, and poor Barbara, finding out too late that she did not 
exactly know her own mind, remains for his sake a melancholy 
and disappointed spinster. 

The domestic happiness of the young Vicar and his wife 
remains in the mean time unalloyed, until the supposed se- 
duction of he? sister Lucy by Sir Charles Catline, the son of 
Miss Dalton’s mother, by a former husband, to whom how- 
ever she is privately married in Scotland, while her disap- 
pesrenne, added to rae consequences of a severe confinement, 

rings Mrs. Dalton to her grave. The secresy, however, 
with which the whole affair is conducted, leaves no proof 
against Sir Charles, beyond mere suspicion, and soon en- 
courages him in the idea of hashing up the marriage, and 
forming a lucrative connexion, to which the state of his cir- 
cumstances tempts him., Before, however, he can execute 
his intention, poor Lucy, who has divined its nature, dies 
of a broken heart, aud their marriage, together with the 
existence of a daughter, the fruit of it, remains a secret to 
all but Sir Charles, and a Scot's writer to the signet, of the 
name of Macdonald, whom the Baronet had requested to 
act as witness to the ceremony. Being subsequently disap- 
pointed in the fortune of his second wife, whom he marries 
soon afterwards, Sir Charles assumes the garb of Methodism, 
to aid his designs on the fortune of his half-sister Miss 
Dalton, who has sought for consolation in its doctrines, 


under the pressure of declining health and spirits. In the 
mean while, 


* Young Reginald was brought up with as much tender care as 
if he had not been motherless, While a child, he occupied the 
pillow of his dead parent by his father’s side; and to him might 
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he well have addressed himself in the beautiful words of Andro- 
mache to her Lord,— 


—‘T sec 
My father, mother, brother, all in THEE.” 


As he grew up, he was with him almost all the hours of the day, 
either as a pupil, or as a play-thing. But, indeed, the last of 
these words would give a false idea of the nature of their inter- 
course ; for the truth is, that the solitary man neither had, nor 
wished to have, any better companion than his only child.” Vol. I. 
P, 3. 

‘These opening years of life, then, flew over his head in the 
most unambitious peacefulness. He partook but little in the bois- 
terous amusements common to children, placed among characters, 
and in situations, of a more busy description ; and it may be fairly 
supposed, that his early character partook largely both of the ex- 
cellencies and of the defects which generally distinguish those 
educated entirely in the seclusion of the paternal fire-side. His 
modesty was blended inextricably with bashfulness ; his upright- 
ness with irresolution ; his virtue depended on feeling much more 
than on any thing like a basis of principle ; and indeed, perhaps, 
almost all the good that was in him, consisted in nothing but the 
unconscious depth of his filial affection.”’ Vol. I. P, 6. 


At this period of the family history the present novel com- 
mences, Reginald, as may be supposed from the well- 
drawn description of his character just quoted, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of his education, grows into manhood, 
frank, pure-minded, affectionate, and well-intentioned, but 
totally ignorant of the ways of the world and the value of 
money, a youthful visionary, and a slave to mauvaise honte. 
It follows, therefore, almost as a matter of course, that 
being sent to College under the auspices of Frederic Chis- 
ney, brother of the neighbouring squire, and a dissipated 
gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, poor Reginald be- 
comes inyolved in extravagancies, distressing and almost 
ruinous to his father. At the same time, by way of mending 
the matter in a pradeatial point of view, he becomes the 
favoured lover of Ellen Hesketh, an amiable girl without 
fortune, the supposed niece of Mr. Keith, a Catholic priest, 
whom the war in Germany had driven from his benefice to a 
small cure of souls in Oxford. In love and in debt at the 
same time, he is summoned home to encounter another 
source of sorrow in the death of his kind old friend Mr. 
Dalton of Grypherwast, who dies marge | leaving his 
daughter in sole possession of the estate. e feelings of 
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Reginald at the funeral are thus described with great know- 
ledge of human nature : 


“To say truth, our youth was in a very irritable frame;—a 
thousand painful trains of thought were continually crossing each 
other ;—his own errors—the approaching necessity of confession 
—what wonder, if these were doubly wormwood as he met the 
serious and sad indeed, but gentle and unsuspecting glance of his 
parents What wonder, if he was willing to conceal, even from 

imself, something of this merited bitterness, by wilful and satur- 
nine brooding upon other griefs ? What wonder, if it was a sort 
of relief to him, in casting his eye round the hail of his ancestors, 
Peeps as he thought, for the last time, to say to himself, * At 
east, it is no fault of mine that banishes us hence?” Vol. II. 
P. 152. 


The disclosure of his faults and his involvements which 
follows on his arrival at Lannwell, and his father’s noble con- 
duct, remind us of some of the best passages in Adam Blair. 
After an interval of well-employed leisure, devoted to re- 
flection, he returns to Oxford with every good resolution 
strengthened, and adopts a regular course of stady and im- 
provement; which is however obstructed by the difficulties 
which his past folly have drawn apon him, and of whose 
extent he had not before been aware. When on the point 
of applying again to his father, he discovers to his remorse 
and confusion, that Mr. Dalton has disposed of his library 
to pay the debts already incurred ; and is induced in conse- 
quence to accept the vacant situation of servitor in his own 
college. Scarcely however has he decided on this praise- 
worthy act of self-humiliation, when a gross attempt made 
by Frederick Chisney on the virtue of Miss Hesketh, in- 
volves the two young men in a duel. Frederick Chisney 
is dangerously wounded, and the prospects of both are of 
course blasted at the University. The former, however, 
soon recovers, and Reginald, on being liberated from prison, 
finds a steady and kind friend in a Mr. Ward, an East In- 
dian, whose family connexion with the Daltons is beautifully 
described in the second volume. At this gentleman’s house 
in London he is residing with a view to obtain an Indian 
appointment, when Barbara Dalton dies, and to the morti- 
fication of her brother Sir Charles, leaves his eldest daughter 
heiress to the Grypherwast property. The Catlines come 
up to town to introduce the young heiress, for whose favour 
a host of candidates immediately start. The most promi- 
nent of them is young Maedonald, only child of the rich 
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Scotsman already mentioned, whose addresses are fuvoured 
by Sir Charles Catline in compliment to his father. While 
the latter, however, is enjoying a fool’s paradise in anti- 
cipation of his son’s lucrative match, the young lady elopes 
with Frederick Chisney, who has all the while been the fa- 
voured lover. On this event; Macdonald invites Mr. Keith 
and Ellen Hesketh to his house in Scotland, and throws his 
son as much as possible in the way of the latter. ‘Tom Mac- 
donald falls in love, and, as may be supposed, is rejected ; 
while his father, imagining that all is going well, discloses 
tv the young man a mystery which may long ago have been 
guessed from tbe original narrative. Ellen 1s the legitimate 
child of Sir Charles, by the ill-used and forsaken Lucy ; and 
entitled in consequence to the Grypherwast estate, which 
the will of Miss Dalton had informally vested in “ Sir Charles 
Catline’s eldest daughter,” without specification of name. 
In the mean time, Sir Charles, having found out Chisney’s 
retreat, and employed the knowledge of the important secret 
in question to make his own terms with his astonished son- 
in-law, is apprized of the treacherous conduct of old Mac- 
donald, for whose residence he immediately sets off, accom- 
panied by Chisney. Finding, in a private interview with 
the wary Scot, that his terms are more advantageous than 
those offered by Chisney, Sir Charles, under an impression 
of the attachment of Tom Macdonald and Ellen, is disposed 
to change sides, and the sight of the latter confirms him in 
his intention. Ellen is formally recognized as his eldest 
daughter, and consequently the heiress of Grypherwast, in 
the presence of young Macdonald ; and the latter, who has 
generously kept his own counsel for the benefit of bis favoured 
rival, and secretly summoned him to the meeting, produces 
young Dalton, and makes over to him the full benefit of the 
discovery. Reginald generously refuses to avail himself of 
a legal inaccuracy to the prejudice of his cousin’s intended 
heiress, and Sir Charles, touched by his noble conduct, 
produces a lately discovered deed which he had kept in am- 
bush, and which proves that Miss Dalton had no right to 
alter the entail. Itis hardly necessary to add that Reginald 
marries his cousin immediately, and that his father, on suc- 
ceeding to the Grypherwast property, relieves the repentant 
baronet from his pecuniary difficulties. 

Of the merits of this novel, the extracts already quoted 
may have served to give a partial idea; and we shall notice 
them more at length before we specify the faults of bad taste 
with which they are alloyed. One of its most striking re- 
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commendations is the tone of deep, sound moral feeling 
which pervades the whole. That the author not only pos. 
sesses a powerful command over the heart and the affections, 
but employs it to a good purpose, will appear from a variety 
of passages, from which we shall select one very striking 
instance, descriptive of Reginald’s repentance after a drunken 
party in his own rooms, 


* Although, however, Reginald was at the moment sober in 
comparison with Chisney, he had, in reality, drunk quite suffici- 
ently to render his recollection of what had passed very confused 
the next morning. When he awoke, a hot and feverish thirst parched 
his lips, and when he essayed to rise, his brain reeled, and his eye 
swam in dizziness. By a sickly effort of strength he got up, and 
plunging his whole head into a basin of cold water, kept it there 
until every limb shook beneath the strong stimulus; and his facul- 
ties were in a great measure cleared, and his thoughts composed, 
by the time he had dried his hair, He drank long and largely, 
and feeling himself comparatively at ease, he opened his bed-room 
door, intending to seek for his watch, which he had not discovered 
in its usual situation, He opened the door—but with what horror 
did he shrink from the scene which met his view !— Tables over- 
turned, chairs broken, gowns torn, and caps shattered—candle- 
sticks planted prostrate in their own grease—bottles and glasses 
shivered to atoms—floods of wine soaking on the filthy floor— 
horrid heavy fumes polluting the atmosphere—utter corifusion 
everywhere—and a couple of dirty drowsy scouts labouring among 
all the loathsome ruin of a yesterday’s debauch. 

* Reginald turned in sickness from the abomination, and clap- 
ping the door behind him, flung himself upon his bed in an agony 
of shame and remorse. The image of his father rose before him— 
his father, far away in that virtuous solitude, robbing himself of 
what he could ill spare, that his son might not want the means of 
improvement, and cheering and sustaining his lonely hours with 
the hopes of meeting that only favourite, improved in intellect, and 
uncorrupted in manners, The calm beautiful valley, the dear se- 
questered home, the quiet days, the cheerful nights, the happy 
mornings —all the simple i of the peaceful past came crowd- 
ing over his fancy in the sad clearness of t. Even now, he 
said to himself, even now, he of whom I shall never be worthy, his 
thoughts are upon me! Alas! how differently will his fond imagi- 
nation picture the scene with which his son is surrounded! How 
little will he dream of frantic riot, mad debauchery, this idleness, 
this drunkenness, this degradation! His solitary pillow is visited 
with other dreams—dreams !—dreams indeed! O why came I hi- 
ther?—why was I flung thus’ upon myself, ere I had strength 
enough to know myselt—to know if it were but my weakness? 
Alas! my too kind, my too partial parent, bow cruelly will he be 
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undeceived! For him, too, [ am preparing pain—pain and shame 
—and for what?—for fever, for phrenzy, for madness, for the 
laughter of fools, the merriment of idiots, the brawls, the squab- 
bles of drunken boys—this hot and burning brain, these odious 
shivering qualms, this brutal giddiness, and all yon heart-oppress- 
ing pollution !’’ Vol, IT. p. 6. 


There is considerable variety and originality in most of 
the principal characters. That of Reginald is drawn with a 
youthful ease and grace which reminds us very much of 
Quentin Durward, and certainly not at all of Lord Byron's 
sallow sentimentalists. In spite of all his foibles and impra- 
dences, his castle-building, and his extravagance, there is a 
strong redeeming principle of honesty and honour, which 
forms the basis of his character, and thoroughly interests us 
in his favour. The incidents of the unfortunate day’s hunt- 
ing, and of the servitorship, are most touchingly told : and, 
which is highly to the author’s credit, any thing like gross or 
intentional vice is scrupulously avoided in the character, 

Mr. Dalton, the father of Reginald, is a very pleasing and 
interesting person, characterized by the faults and merits 
natural to his secluded situation. Nobly disinterested, and 
devotedly affectionate, he is at the same time most woefully 
ignorant of the world, and incautious in the disposal of his 
only child, whom he abandons to such a guide as young Chis- 
hey, forgetting all at once the nervous and almost finical vigi- 
lance with which he watched over his conduct in the slightest 
points, 

The Squire of Grypherwast and Mr. Keith are a couple of 
kind-hearted shatter-brained old sots ; the creatures, whether 
drank or sober, of friendly and benevolent impulse, and 
therefore, if not thoroughly respectable, at least loveable. 
The character of the former possesses nothing very original 
about it; but that of the merry frank old priest, with his 
mixtare of Scotch prejudices and German habits, his boyish 
playfulness and imprudence, and his thorough uprightness of 
principle, is a very lively conception. There certainly is 
more of intellect and cultivation in his character than in that 
of the Squire; but if the author intended him for any thing 
dignified, he certainly has mistaken his aim. A Catholic 
priest of three-score and ten must have been deplorably over- 
come indeed, before he could have been betrayed into re- 
galing a party of young Protestant laymen with 


“ *Disce bene, Clerice, virgines amare.’ 
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“ The faculty, rarely met with out of Germany, of imitating 
with his voice all manner of musical instruments, from the organ to 
the Jew’s-harp, which new and delightful accomplishment was con- 


tinually exhibited between the stanzas, and in swelling the chorus 
of his strains.”” V. LI. p. 275. 


We can more easily however forgive him for these little 
occasional lapses than for the imprudencé which exposes 
poor Ellen to so gross an insult from Chisney, and his ab- 
surd blindness to the character of the young man. 

Ellen is a graceful and feminine portrait, drawn with a few 
touches ; and more easy and natural than heroines often are. 
She shall speak for herself in her own warm-hearted plain 

Snglish, which is worth a hundred set periods enunciated 
by —inas and —indas. 


“* You will not forget me, Ellen?’ ‘Ask your own heart that, 
Reginald !' and she sobbed aloud, and once more she threw herself 
upon his breast. But she, too, in her turn, could summon strength. 
She raised herself and spoke with a calm voice, but rapidly, as if 
in fear that it might lose its calmness. ‘ 1 wished to have given all 
my heart to God, Dalton—it was you who took that power from 
me, and yet that wish half remains. You have made me know 
what love is. Shall l—Oh, no, I shall not—lI cannot reproach 
you. T have tasted love—I have tasted happiness—troubled love, 
indeed—sad and troubled, but yet something happier than I had 
dreamed of—something sweeter than I bad thought was in this 
world—and now we are to part !— Fear not that I shall love ano- 
ther. I shall be alone—but I shall not be all alone while I think 
that you are ‘here—even there, the wide seas between us—time, 
and sea, and fortune—take my whole heart, my whole resolution 
at once with you—I am yours. Ifyou ever ask me to come, | will 
come, If you ever come to me, you will find me the same—old, 
pethaps—faded—with grey hairs, Reginald, if you stay so long 
from me—but still, lay your hand here, Reginald Dalton, you will 
find this heart in the same place, and beating ¢hus.’’’ Vol. lil, 
p. 99. 


The stock character of the old maid, manufactured by one 
novelist afler the approved receipt of another, with the 
quant. suff. of scandal, lap-dogs, &c. is by this time exploded 
by the common sense of the age, along with the lions on 
Chinese porcelain, and other monstrous aod absurd carica- 
tures: bat we know of no instance in which the state of 
spinsterhood is represented in a more lady-like and venerable 
point of view, than in the character of Mrs. Elizabeth Dal- 
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ton. Many a reader will recognize in her imaginary por- 
trait, the real features of some good old friend or relative, 
now no more, who had declined matrimony from indlination, 
and whose affections, instead of being thwarted, were con- 
centrated in her own natural kindred: with a heart open to 
benevolence, and spirits unfatigued by the gambols of the 
young ; 


“Whom none knew but to love her, 
Or named her but to praise.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth is exactly of this class. Frank, single- 
hearted, generous to an extreme, and touchily alive to the 
honour of her family and her sex, she maintains the dignity 
of spinsterhood with a high hand, and bestows its savings 
with a liberal one. She also shall speak for herself on the 
occasion of her brother's funeral, and the departure of Regi- 
nald and his father. 


“ Mrs. Elizabeth listened indeed with an expression of maternal 
interest and satitfaction to the boy’s praises—but when the father 
stopt, he was answered in a strain of energy, such ashe could 
scarcely hear without something like self-reproach. The placid 
composure of melancholy sat no longer upon her features—the 
pale cheek of age glowed—and, with sudden and abrupt violence, 
she at once poured cut a stream of emotion, which, ‘contrasted 
with the preceding calmness of her sorrow, agitated and even 
alarmed him. 

*« ¢ And this noble boy,’ she said, without a word of preface— 
‘this dear and noble boy of ours, he and you, John Dalton, are 
both to be robbed of the rightful inheritance of your fathers—and 
by whom? By a stranger to our blood, a crafty stranger, a cun- 
ning, sneaking hypocrite. Oh sir! when I think of this, it is then 
indeed that 1 am unhappy. I am old, and I shall not see it—but 
the folly of a single girl will be the ruin of our house. I foresee it 
all—there is now nothing to check their artifice—Sir Charles Cat- 
line became master here in the very moment that my dear brother 
breathed his last.?”? Vol. II. p. 163. 

“ She tried to master her emotions, whatever they were—but 
perhaps she had already struggled too much in that way ; at all 
events, she now succeeded very indifferently in her efforts. She 
kissed Reginald’s cheek, and said very passionately, ‘ God bless 
my dear boy |’—and then the old lady could no longer contain her- 
self. Her tears burst freely over her cheek—and she wept aloud. 
With what terrible effect does not the audible sorrow of old age— 
above all, of strong and firm old age—pierce the ear of youth! 
To what a height has not their emotion gone, ere it overflows in 
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tears! Their tears are not like those that rise easily within young 
eyes, and gush softly over unfurrowed cheeks. It is a strong cord 
that draws up the water from that deep and exhausted well. The 
pity that listens to such lamentation is mingled with awe—it is 
heard in silence, because it cannot be interrupted without irreve- 
rence.”” Vol. LI. p. 168. 


The contrast of Macdonald and his son was perhaps sug- 
gested to the author by the characters of Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant and Egerton: but this mere outline is filled up in 
a manner which does him great credit. The old W.S. is 
not the mere cold-hearted crafty villain merely. introduced 
for the purpose of perpetrating a treacherous design, but is 
drawn with considerable comic humour, and with a con- 
stitutional good nature which redeems much of his vulgarity 
and coarseness, if not his more serious faults. He is, how- 
ever, destined to be the regular standing bore of the book, 
and he plays his part to perfection ; witness in particular the 
scene with Lady Catline at Mr. Ward’s house, where a con- 
versation which might have been given in two pages is length- 
ened into fourteen. On a similar scale are his powers of 
eating and drinking; and in truth we should hardly have 
ventured, in national politeness, to imagine such a portentous 
attack of a hungry Scot on English provender, as the author 
describes in the person of Mr. Macdonald, at the tables of 
Lady Olivia and Mr. Ward. Indeed it must be confessed 
that Reginald himself bids fair to become a worthy bottle- 
successor to the Squire of Grypherwast. On every occasion 
of mental emotion, he has recourse to wine ; when sorrowful 
he quaffs to keep his spirits up, and when fortunate, to cele- 
brate the occasion: in short much more than is pleasing or 
consistent. From Lady Olivia's supper, for instance, he 
sallies out with Stukely, heated with her champagne, and 
then by way of a cooling draught, takes his share of six pots 
of porter and an ocean of gin-toddy among three, besides a 
glut of native Miltons ad libitum. This really stinks of the 
laborious gourmandise which is reiterated without ceasing in 
the pages of Blackwood, to assert the very doubtful supe- 
riority of Auld Reekie in “ gude vivers:” and as the author 
had leisure enough to expatiate on good living in the chap- 
ter expressly devoted to the purpose, it is inexcusable to 
prolong the subject to the very dregs. 

Nor can we compliment him on more than a very faint 
approximation to the tone of good English society. The 
book teems with palpable Scotticisms, and vulgar interjec- 
tions, which we shall not particularize, partly because we 
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write in a good humour, and partly because they abound, in 
all the comic scenes, to such an extent as almost to baffle se- 
lection. As little do we admire the introduction of Sir W. 
Curtis's name. The known bon hommie and respectability 
of the worthy Alderman might at least have saved him from 
being set up as a laughing-stock by the side of an over- 
grown ox; nay, we should have supposed that his culinary 
tastes would have found him peculiar favour in the eyes of 
this Sam Savoury of novelists. As to the introduction of 
Peter Bell and Benjamin the Waggoner, these fictitious 
characters are fair game, and all we can say is, that the 
thing is in bad taste. 

A rich vein of comic humour runs through the whole; as 
instances of which we should mention the Oxford row, and 
the story of the Scots bishop, as related by Macdonald. As 
a specimen of a different class of powers, we have only to 
refer the reader to Keith’s description of the escape from 
the German coast, which we really consider very little, if at 
all inferior to the well known storm in the Antiquary. 

In fine, we have perused Reginald Dalton with a strong 
predominance of favourable feeling, and a wish to see much 
more from the shme pen. It is not its least merit to have 
fulfilled the end of the best moral essay in a manner interest- 
ing to the feelings and the imagination; to have given an 
improving picture of life and manners, instead of smuggling 
a Wesleyan sermon under the garb of a novel; and to have 
caught a large portion of the pathos peculiar to M‘Kenzie, 
(to whom the work is dedicated) united to a more distinct 
and decided moral than bis novels commouly contain. 
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Art. XII. Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable 
George Canning, in the House o Commons, on Wednesday 
the 30th of April, 1823, on Mr. Macdonald’s Motion, 
respecting the Negotiations, at Verona, Paris, and 
Madrid. With an Appendix, containing Papers presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 199. latchard 
and Son. 1823. 

Arr. XIII. The Crisis of Spain. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 
82. Murray. 1823. 


Tuk war between France and Spain is at an end. The 

Duc d’Angouleme is on his retarn to Paris, and the Spanish 

Constitution, the pride of Arguelles and Jeremy Bentham 
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stands a chance of being burnt by the common hangman, 
Throughout the whole of these unexampled events, there is 
only one circumstance upon which an Englishman can 
reflect without unmixed satisfaction—namely the condact of 
his own country, Pefect neutrality too was required and 
has been observed, The Government and the people of 
Great Britain are of one mind, and their opinion is strength. 
ened by every principle of justice and honour. It is true 
that a few individuals censured Mr. Canning’s negotiation, 
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| hut the Opposition as a party did not venture to ‘condemn 
une it. Mr. Brougham would have preferred a more bullying 
B | look and haughty tone; Mr. Wilberforce would have recom- 
i mended a stronger infusion of cant; Mr. Hobhouse was pre- 
1 ay pared to open the purses of his constituents, and embark the 
He 4 entire wealth of Porhill Fields, and Cranbourne Alley ina 


Be crusade against the House of Bourbon. These were incon- 
4 siderable exceptions to the general rule. 

i But the nation which has taken so correct a view of its 
own situation and duty, has much to learn respecting the 
state of Spain; and as the real nature of the revolution can 
no longer be dispated, there isa chance that our countrymen 
will open their eyes to facts with which they have not hitherto 
chosen to become acquainted. The unjustifiable aggression 
of France tempted us to think too favourably of ‘the men 
whom France denounced ; humanity disposed us to favour 
the weaker side; the country believed what it wished, and 
endeavoured to forget what it feared. The result has been 
that lamentable ignorance of Spanish affairs which prevails 
so extensively among us; and which every one who takes an 
interest in the character and instruction of his fellow country- 
men, is bound as tar as possible to remove. 

All the evils with which the Peninsula is now afflicted may 
be attributed in the first instance to the wretched system of 
government which preceded Buonaparte’s invasion. The 
monarchs were feeble and worthless, the aristocracy corrupt 
and degenerate, the Priesthood powerful and ignorant, 
bigotted and superstitious, enslaving and enslaved. If the 
ie people were not so miserable as might have been expected, 
" they were indebted to their own happy temperament for the 
iF escape. Buonaparte discovered the nakedness of the land. 
Its natural protectors failed to resist him; the institutions of 
4 


pa a he 
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the countr,) gave way, and the most formidable resistance 
which Spain oppesed to France, originated with men of no 
previews political importance. One benefit therefore Buo- 
naparte uncensciously bestowed on Spain. By kidnapping 
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her kings and stealing her fortresses, he put an end to the 
despotism which had rendered her capable of submitting to 
such treatment. And the nation, which, with English 
assistance, gradually freed herself from the usurper, had 
an excellent opportunity and an indisputable right to amend 
her civil institutions. Speaking of this time the author of 
the Crisis of Spain justly remarks, 


* It was right, it was indispensable, that the more enlightened 
classes of the Spanish people should take advantage of the favanr- 
able moment which the period we are now considering presented, 
toimprove their political condition. Every freeman desired to see 
the degraded state of Spain corrected into a better form of go- 
vernment; but sudden and violent measures, to this effect, should 
not have been attempted. The change, to be lasting, should have 
been gradual. £ Freedom,’ it has been truly said, * ¢ to be well 
enjoyed, shonid not be seized upon immaturely. The way to 
profit of conjunctures favorable to liberty, is not to do all that is 
possible at the moment, but only to attempt whut the necessities of 
the times require, anid the state of public opinion warrants. What 
did the state of public opinion in Spain warrant? To respect the 
prejudices which supported the constancy of the people in the 
memorable struggle in which they were then engaged, and to cor- 
rect them by degrees. ‘The necessities of the times required that 
the provisional government should occupy. itself in organizing the 
military resources of the country, and in gaining the hearty concert 
of every feeling, of every class and profession, in the prosecution 
ofthe great objects of expelling the enemy from the country, and 
of avoiding every act that could occasion disunion, 

* ‘To this the advocates of liberty may object, that the advan- 
tages arising from such measures might have been purchased at 
the monstrous price of letting Spain afterwards relapse into her 
former state, ‘ihat, thank God! can never be; and a few funda- 
mental acts might have regulated the nature and degree of the 
reformation. ‘Lhe abolition of the Inquisition ; the freedom of the 
press; a declaration of rights, and an engagement to consider 
their political condition, so soon as the perfect independence of 
the country should be gained, would have been sufficient for this. — 
Indeed, the emancipation of men’s minds was rapidly working, 
and it was clear that the Spanish people were fast awakening from 
their lethargy. The public debates on — subjects, and the 
consequent propagation of political knowledge; the common 
practice of sending youth to England for education; the vast 
number of enlightened persons whom the war brought into their 
country, and w ‘ho visited it in all its rec esses, where perhaps here- 
tics were never received before ; the long absence of the legitimate 
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monarch, and the consequent suspension of obedience to despotic 
power, promised, in good time, great and permanent political 
improvement to Spain, if it had been cultivated gradually.” Crisis 
of Spain, p. 23. 


It is by no means wonderful that the Spanish leaders should 
be ignorant or forgetful of these common-place truths. They 
had no experience in the art of government, they were un- 
hw in communication with some of the French and 
English Quacks, and they produced a paper Constitution 
which has never yet been carried into effect, and seems 
rather to have been invented for the use of one of Mr. 
Owen's parallelograms, than for the old world which he 
designs to regenerate. An outline of the Constitution, and 
a sketch of its more immediate effects afford a favourable 
specimen of the Crisis of Spain. 


“It is not necessary to remark further upon the genius and 
character of the Spanish code, the mischievous tendencies of which 
are, it is to be feared, about to convulse Europe. It is almost 
entirely a pure democracy. A mode of election whose basis is uni- 
versal suffrage ;—short (biennial) pariiaments ;—a legislature com- 
posed only of the commons estate ;—a King without power, without 
a council of his own nomination ;—in the hands of an executive 
council nominated and paid by the commons ;—a council without 
whose * dictamen’ the King can do nothing, and in which his 
ministers (who are also excluded from seats in the Cortes) have no 
voice; the monarch’s will liable to be forced upon all occasions, 
if the Cortes persevere in pushing any bill to a third passing.— 
Ministers made responsible for acts which they have no share in 
forming (for the consejo de estado is the king’s only council) and 
no voice in voting ;—the army and the navy under the authority of 
the commons house, in all that relates to regulations, discipline, 
order of advancement, pay, administration, and in short all that 
belongs to their constitution and good order. These are the 
discordant elements of which the Spanish constitution was formed, 
by which it is impoisoned, and out of which have arisen dis- 
orders which, if they be not purged, will transmit her from civil 
war to the greater horrors of military despotism. Those who sup- 
ported the Constitution, originally, were called Uiberales ; those 
who opposed it servi/es ; and here it was evident to close observers, 
a furious party-spirit was formed, which was destined, ere long, to 
deluge Spain with the blood of her sons, and Europe with the mis- 
chief of its principles.” P. 50. 

*« The nobles and the clergy soon saw how little their interests 
were to be considered in the new order of things. Many moderate 
men, of all descriptions, who would have concurred in any mode- 
rate scheme, were thrown at once into determined opposition to 
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such violent measures. The great limitation, or rather the com- 
plete annihilation of the royal prerogative,—the destruction of all 
feudal tenures, to the severe injury of the fortunes, rights of pro- 

rty, and consequence of the nobles and seniors,—the destruction 
of the power of the prelates, and in general of all ecclesiastical 
courts,—and the warning of the sanguinary contests which the 
constitution of 1791 led to in France, raised against the acts of the 
Cortes the most determined disapprobation whilst yet their work 
was in hand, and produced in many parts of the kingdom the most 
violent opposition, when it came to be promulgated. Royalists, 
nobles, and clergy, were every where vociferous against it. The 
very persons who had been mainly instrumental in exciting and 
sustaining the opposition of the people to the French, forsook the 
cause, when they discovered that the government were acting in 
violent disregard of the popular objects of the war. The Bishop 
of Orense withdrew from the Regency, when-he could no longer 
stem this tendency to democracy. ‘the very pulpits, and the 
press in many parts of the country, that had sent forth those 
addresses which first stirred the people to opposition, now con- 
demned the acts of the government, and in some places the people 
were distinctly told, that further exertion would not, in fact, con- 
duce to the great ends which they had taken arms to accomplish ; for 
that a self-constituted government, ‘though competent to administer 
provisionally the affairs of the country during the captivity of the 
Sovereign, had made a constitution which was directly in opposi- 
tion to the popular objects of the war, and which had politically 
deposed their king; and, consequently, that further exertion for 
that government was rebelling against his authority. 

* We all remember how much the apathy of the Spanish people 
was complained of, at an advanced period of the war. We all re- 
member how incomprehensible it appeared, that the enthusiastic 
spirit, which had been displayed at the beginning of the contest, 
should so soon evaporate. Here then is the solution ; and it will 
account for the fact, that from the year 1811, the exertions of the 
peasantry were neutralized, and the only desultory operations 
which took place since that period, were those of Guerrillas, 
(composed chiefly of the wrecks of the Spanish armies,) the greater 
number of which, and certainly the most active, were commanded 
by persons who were then, in fact, Liberales, (constitutionalists, ) 
as is now proved by the parts which the Empecinado, Mina, 
Porlier, El Pastor, and many others, have since taken.” Crisis of 


Spain, p. 39. 


It was idle to expect that such an experiment in Legis- 
lation would survive the return of Ferdinand. The best 
and wisest Prince would have refused to adopt it; and we 
have no right to pronounce Ferdinand a fool or a rascal for 
dispensing sans ceremonie with its provisions. A greater 
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man, however, would have seen that the days of despotism 
were past—would have consented to the establishment of a 
representative government, and found a useful occupation in 
moderating the various parties in his dominions, and trim- 
mivg the vessel of the state. Such conduct was not adopted 
by the feeble Ferdinand. He claimed and nominally enjoyed 
the wbsolute authority of his fathers, and left it to his subjects 
to recover the ground which they had lost by submitting to 
the Constitution of Cadiz. 

That ground might have been recovered with speed and 
safety. ‘The King had only succeeded to the shadow of des- 
potism. His decrees were issued but not obeyed. His sub- 
servient nobles had forfeited their influence. Royal autho- 
rity would no longer suflice. It required to be backed by 
an armed force, and was hardly felt beyond the precincts of 
the Court. ‘The country was falling into a state of disorga- 
nization, which, in other circumstances, we should have 
regarded as the worst of evils ; but on the present vccasion 
it ought to have been and might have been the forerunner 
of amendment. The feudal, municipal, and provincial au- 
thorities lost much of their influence during the French In- 
vasion. Ferdinand was too weak to restore them. And 
whoever might be vested with nominal power, the substance 
of it was enjoyed in most places by some useful and active 
individual to whom his fellow citizens deferred, because 
they had experienced his ability and virtue. Whether he 
had protected them against the French, or supplied them 
with food in their ne cessities, or taken charge of them dur- 
ing some of the interregnums and junta-governments which 
they had witnessed, the attachment was strong and honour- 
able, and promised to re-produce the most indispensable r re- 
quisite to good government, an efficient, a virtuous, and a 
popular Aristocracy. Such a body might have restored 
Spain to happiness and rank. The King could not have 
persevered in overlooking its claims. The Country must 
have gradually rallied round its standard. A few foolish 
rioters at Cadiz and Madrid, as weak, as violent, and as ob- 
stinate as the Prince on his Throne or the Inquisitor on his 
tribunal, put a sudden end to those goodly prospects, and 
once more surrendered Spain to the French. 

The author of the Crisis is quite wrong in supposing that 
the King’s refusal to acknowledge the Constitution i in 1820, 
would have led to civil war. On the contr: ry, it would have 
completely stiled the Revolution. We have been assured, 
by a most intelligent eye-witness, that the revolt of the 
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Troops at Cadiz had been completely quelled, and that the 
»eople had submitted quietly to the re-establishment of the 
Royal authority, when Ferdinand acknowledged the Con- 
stitution. There is every reason to believe, that he was 
frightened into acquiescence : and that among the other ne- 
gative qualities which enter into his composition, the want 
of personal courage holds a conspicuous place. ‘The Revo- 
lution owed every thing to his wretched pusillanimity ; and 
the only consolation for the well-wishers of Spain, was that 
the Cortes proved as feeble and inefficient as their Captive ; 
failed like him to be the real governors of their country, and 
left room for the silent growth of that mild Aristocratical 
power which had taken root under an absolute monarch, 
and survived amidst a pure Democracy. Before the Duc 
d’Angouleme had crossed the frontier, the authority of the 
Cortes did not extend to a distance of fifty miles from Ma- 
drid. The Madrid Militia were the only troops upon which 
they could rely. .Alava, and other leading Constitutionalists, 
acknowledged that the Revolution was disliked by seven- 
eighths of the people; and the Merchants and Madrid-men 
were its only supporters. Sach a system so maintained 
would have fallen by its own weight. Having felt and dis- 
liked both extremes, the nation would have speedily en- 
tered upon the middle path. ‘The elements of political im- 
provement were increasing from day to day. ‘The master- 
builder alone was wanting, and the crimes of Spain confer- 
red the oflice upon a hundred thousand Frenchmen. 

The grounds upon which the French Government has 
rested its claim to the appointment, have been so fully dis- 
cussed, and are so justly appreciated, that we shall not enter 
into a consideration of them. The refusal of the Cortes to make 
those alterations which might have averted an invasion, is 
another fruitful topic which we have no time to discuss. 
We shall merely remind our readers, in the words of Mr. 
Canning, that the point of honour was in truth rather indi- 
vidual than national, but the safety put to hazard was as- 
suredly that of the whole nation.” Whether the honour of 
the Constitutionalists has been preserved by the recent ¢gon- 
test, is at least a problematical point. Whether the nation shall 
escape from the ruin to which they have exposed her, is quite 
as uncertain, and much more important. Better prophets 
than our humble selves are ata stand. ‘The very newspapers 
hardly venture to suppose or to understand, and we shall not 
presume to ‘f rush in where” such “ angels fear to tread.” 
Having pointed out the various opportunities of improve- 
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ment which Spain bas enjoyed and thrown away, we have 
only to hope that she may make a better use of any future 
chance. Deep indeed must have been the degradation of a 
country which has listened for fifteen years to such thrillin 

invocations, and has answered so feebly to the call. Not 
one first rate man has appeared in Spain during a period 
which has been chequered by revolutions, invasions, and civil 
war. So searching have been the efforts of superstition and 
tyranny, so terrible the success of the Monarch, the Pope, 
and the Inquisition, that the fairest portion of Europe i is in- 
habited by slaves and drivellers. The Constitutionalists 
bow the knee to English sages and heroes; but the objects of 
their idolatry are the objects of our contempt. The Loyalists 
love their King: but they had not the spirit to deliver bim 
from a handful of militia. The peasantry are bold, inde- 
pendent, and obstinate: but they have suffered an invader 
to march from Bayonne to Cadiz without attempting to im- 
pede his progress. We sincerely pity this insulted nation, 
and trast there is no design to take advantage of her weak- 
ness. 

The necessity of resistance, should such a design be enter- 
tained, is a point upon which the most ardent lover of nev- 
trality and peace could not hesitate to make ap his mind, 
In the war between France and the Cortes, Mr. Canning 
has conclusively proved that England was not required to 
take a part. At the same time he explicitly stated, that 
there was mach which oar Government would not witness in 
silence. 


Spain. 


** Some gentlemen have blamed me for a want of enthusiasm upon 
this occasion,—some too, who formerly blamed me for an excess 
of that quality ; but, though | am charged with not being now suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic, I assure them that 1 do not contemplate the 

resent contest with indifference. Far otherwise. I contemplate, 
t confess, with fearful anxiety, the peculiar character of the war 
in which France and Spain are engaged; and the peculiar direc- 
tion which that character may possibly give to it. I was, I still 
am, an enthusiast for national independence; but I am not, I hope 
I never shall be, an enthusiast in favour of revolution. And yet 
how fcarfully are those two considerations intermingled, in the 
present contest between France and Spain! This is no war for 
territory, or for commercial advantages. It is unhappily a war of 
principle. France has invaded Spain from enmity to her new in- 
stitutions. Supposing the enterprise of France not to succeed, 
what is there to prevent Spain from invading France, in return, 
from hatred of the principle upon which her invasion has been jus- 
tified > Looking upon both sides with an impartial eye, 1 may 
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avow that I know no equity which should bar the Spaniards from 
taking such a revenge. But it becomes quite another question 
whether I should choose to place myself under the necessity of 
actively contributing to successes, which might inflict on France 
so terrible a retribution. If I admit that such a retribution by the 
party first attacked could scarcely be censured as unjust; still the 
punishment retorted upon the aggressor would be so dreadful, that 
nothing short of having received direct injury could justify any 
third power in taking part in it. 

“ War between France and Spain (as the Duke of Wellington 
has said), must always, to a certain — partake of the character 
of a civil war; a character which palliates, if it does not justity 
many acts that do not belong to a regular contest between two 
nations. But why should England voluntarily enter into a co- 
operation in which she must either take part in such acts, or be 
constantly rebuking and coercing her allies? If we were at war 
with France upon any question such as I must again take the 
liberty of describing by the term * external” question, we should 
not think ourselves (I trust no Government of this country would 
think itself ) justified in employing against France the arms of in- 
ternal revolution. But what, 1 again ask, is there to restrain 
Spain from such means of defensive retaliation, in a struggle begun 
by France avowedly from enmity to the internal institutions of 
Spain? And is it in such a quarrel that we would mix ourselves? 
If one of two contending parties poisons the well.springs of na- 
tional liberty, and the other employs against its adversary the 
venomed weapons of political fanaticism,—shall we voluntarily and 
unnecessarily associate ourselves with either, and become responsi- 
ble for the infliction upon either of such unusual calamities? 
While I reject, therefore, with disdain, a suggestion which I have 
somewhere heard of the possibility of our engaging against the 
Spanish cause ; still I do not feel myself called upon to join with 
Spain in hostilities of such peculiar character as those which she 
may possibiy retaliate upon France. Not being bound to do so by 
any obligation expressed or implied, 1 cannot consent to be a party 
to a war, in which, if Spain should chance to be successful, the 
result to France, and through France to all Europe, might in the 
case supposed, be such as no thinking man can contemplate with- 
out dismay; and such as I (for my own part) would not assist in 
producing, for all the advantages which England could reap from 
the most successful warfare.” Canning’s Speech, P. 66. 

“It is perfectly true, as has been argued by more than one ho- 
nourable Member in this debate, that there is a contest going on 
in the world, between the spirit of unlimited monarchy, and the 
Spirit of unlimited democracy. Between these two spirits, it 
may be said, that strife is either openly in action, or covertly at 
work, throughout the greater portion of Europe. It is true, as 
has also been argued, that in no former period in history, is there 
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so close a resemblance to the present, as in that of the Refor- 
mation. So far my honourable and learned friend * and the ho- 
nourable Baronet + were justified in holding up Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign as an example for our study. ‘The honourable 
member for Westminster too, has observed that in imitation of 
Queen Elizabeth’s policy, the proper place for this Country, 

in the present state of the World, is at the head of free nations 
struggling against arbitrary Power. Sir, undoubtedly there is, as 
I have admitted, a general resemblance between the two pe. 
riods ; forasmuch as in both we see a conflict of opinions ; and in 
both, a bond of union growing out of those opinions, which esta- 
blishes between parts and classes of different nations, a stricter 
communion than belongs to community of country. It is true,— 
it is, 1 own I think, a formidable truth,—that in this respect the 
two periods do resemble each other. But though there is this ge- 
neral similarity, there is one circumstance which mainly distin- 
guishes the present time, from the reign of Elizabeth ; and which, 

though by no means unimportant in itself, has been overlooked by 
all those to whose arguments | am now referring. Elizabeth was 
herself amongst the revolters against the authority of the Church 
of Rome ; but we are not amongst those who are engaged in a 
struggle against the spirit of uniumited Monarchy. We have 
fought that fight. We have taken our station. We have long 
ago assumed a character differing altogether from that of those 
around us. It may have been the duty and the interest of Queen 
Elizabeth to make common cause with,—to put herself at the 
head of—those who supported the Reformation : but can it be 
either our interest or our duty to ally ourselves with Revolution ? 
Let us be ready to afford refuge to the sufferers of either ex- 
treme party ; but it is not surely our policy to become the asso- 
ciate of ether. Our situation now is rather what that of Eliza- 
beth would have been, if the Church of England had been, in her 

time, already completel: ly established, in uncontested supremacy ; 
acknowledged as a legitimate settlement, unassailed and unassaila- 
ble by Papal Power. Does mv honourable and learned friend be- 
lieve that the policy of Elizabeth would in that case have been the 
same ? 

* Now, our complex constitution is established with so happy a 
mixture of its elements,—its tempered monarchy and its regulated 
freedom,—that we have nothing to fear from foreign despotism— 
nothing at home but from capricious change. We have nothing 
to fear,—unless, distasteful of the blessings which we have earned 
and of the calm which we enjoy, we Jet loose again, with rash 
hand, the clements of our Constitution, and set them once more 
to fight against cach other. In this enviable situation, what have 
we in common with the struggles which are going on in other 








* So J. Mackuttosh. + Su F. Burdett. 
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countries, for the attainment of objects of which we have been 
long in undisputed possession? We look down upon those strug- 
gles from the point to which we have happily attained, not with 
the cruel delight which is described by the Poet, as arising from 
the contemplation of agitations in which the spectator is not ex- 
posed to share ; but with an anxious desire to mitigate, to en- 
lighten, to reconcile, to save ;—by our example in all cases, by 
our exertions where we can usefully interpose.”” Canning’s Speech, 
P. 80. 


These are not merely the defensive arguments of an ac- 
complished orator, but sound commentaries upon the history 
of the past, with a sagacious application of them to the pre- 
sent and the future. Such reasoning, and such declarations, 
are well received throughout the country; for they convince 
us of the wisdom as well as the talent of our rulers. Proudly 
as ministers triumphed, in the debate now before us, over 
their domestic rivals, we feel a livelier pleasure at the more 
signal success which must attend a comparison of them with 
foreign statesmen. This is a national, and not a party ques- 
tion. The diplomatists of the Continent are as inferior to 
Mr. Canning in the soundness of their political reasonings, 
as in the justice of their cause, or the britliancy of their wit. 
And it would evince a most unbecoming want of confidence 
in the good sense and virtue of nations, to apprehend that 
allies and supporters would be wanting if we were forced 
into a war with the invaders of Spain. Britain may be, and 
ought to be, the object of some jealousy to foreigners on the 
Continent; but it will not venture to unite against her while 
she continues so decidedly in the right. 
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